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POETRY. 


THE WIFE'S APPEAL. 

[A few weeks since the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle published, as did the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, the 
vigorous protest of a lady against the advertisement 
of her husband warning the public against trusting 
her on his account, A subscriber to the Chronicle, 
Capt. W. Clifford, of 7th U.S. Infantry, stationed at 
Camp Baker, Montana Territory, furnishes the fol- 
lowing lines, which will strike a responsive chord in 
many a heart:] 

I married him full of bright, fond hopes—married 
him never to part; 

I gave him all that a poor girl could, a pure and up- 
right heart. 

lloved him—ah, I loved him well, with a trusting 
hope and pride; 

He was my all, my only one, and I asked no love be- 
side, 

And I clung to him for ten long years, followed 
through good and ill, 

Though at times the way was thorny and was often- 
times up hill. 

I worked in the fields through haying when help was 
hard to obtain; 

The money we saved by my toil belonged to our com- 

mon gain. 








I worked in the house, I milked the cows—no hired 
help had I— 

And strove with a will to make a home. And when 
the night was nigh 

I would put the house in order, and him with a smile 
would greet, 

Though my hands might be hot and blistered, weary 
and sore my feet, 

The children were always tidy. One after another 
they came, 

And, though they were his as much as mine, I had | 
to bear the blame 

For their little, heediess, childish faults; and though 
he loved them well, 

*Twas ‘‘mamma” shielded them from the blows that 
sometimes harshly fell. 


His work was done when evening came and shadows 
of twilight fell, 

But'mine were never ended,as many a mother can tell; 

And though at times he was peevish, and flung at me 

"bitter sneers, 

“He loves at heart,’’ I said, and this thought kept 
back the tears 

That at times would rise unbidden, when a vision of 
childhood’s home— 

The dear, dear father and mother, each bush and 
moss-covered stone,— 

Would, like a dream of the past, greet my worn and 
weary brain, 

And make me long for mother, to be clasped in her 
arms again. 

The dear, dear father and mother had been dead for 
many a year; 

But they died content, for the man I loved had bade 
them never fear,— 

That his love for me was pure and strong, would 
never die away, 

He would always, always love me. Now, hear what 
he has to say: 

“NoTIce.—All persons are hereby warned—and heed 
this well they must— 

My wife has gone from my bed and board, and her 
they cannot trust. 

Any bills of her contracting I declare I will not pay; 

She had no cause for leaving me,whatever she may say. 

“She willcome back again and work; I will make 
no advance; 

To get along alone in the world a woman has no 
chance. 

She thinks she can live without me. Ha, ha! just 
wait,—you'll see 

She'll quit that notion very soon, and humble enough 
she'll be; 

“For the property both worked for is now all mine 
by law; 

And the children, too, I claim as mine,—my titles 
have no flaw,— 

She can’t get the upper hand of me, no matter how 
she may strive; 

Just let her stay away from me and we'll see how 
she will thrive.’’ 

By the husband of my youth—my babes’ father— 
this is said, 

And my name is published far and wide (Oh, would 
that I were dead) 

As one unworthy the confidence of any living soul: 

And he treats the matter lightly, as though it were 
something droll. 

When we married I had nothing, and he was about 
the same, 

But all we have earned together since is held now in 
his name. 

Iam awoman lone and weak, health, strength and 
spirits gone; 

The laws are not made for women—God of justice, 
right this wrong! 

He is a man of honest fame, just in his daily life, 

To all but his own children and his helpless kard- 
worked wife,— 

These he rules with an iron rod, and there can be no 
appeal: 

To others soft as velvet, to them he is hard as steel. 

What right has he to brand me thus, impairing my 
fair fame? 

He takes my work, and my darling ones,—must I 





lose my own good name? 


The wealth we both have striven for is but half his 
own by right; 

But until the laws are altered, *tis on his side lies the 
might. 


Life to me was full of promise of a future clear and | 


bright; 
Fearless I left the haven where my days had been 
80 light. 


But the end is dust and ashes, all the promise stain- | 


ed witb blight, 

Wasted years and bitter mem'ries—all my days are 
turned to night. 

Shall our wail still fall unheeded? Must our plea 
be still denied? 

Mothers arouse! for your daughters lift your voices 
far and wide; 

Every cherished, petted darling, fondly loved, nay 
idolized, 

May feel the degradation of thus being advertised. 

Fathers cannot live forever; mothers surely pass 
away, 

Daughters, sisters, toil and suffer, broken hearted 
every day. 

Fathers, brothers, change the statutes, to your own, 
protection lend; 

All we ask is what we work for. Give us this, and 
make an end 

Of laws unjust and cruel, To your love we thus ap- 
peal: 

We, your daughters and your sisters, all may yet 
these sorrows feel, 

Then before your loved ones leave you to trust an- 
other's care, 

Right these shameful wrongs and evils—fathers, 
brothers, hear our prayer! 

Camp Baker, Montana. 





A CENTENNIAL TEXT. 


It is fortunate for our reformers that our 
fathers were clear-headed men. If they did 
not foresee all the applications of their own 
principles—and who does?—they at least stat- 
ed those principles very distinctly. This is a 
great convenience to us who preach, in season 
and out of season, on Centennial texts. Thus 
we are constantly told: ‘*You are mistaken in 
thinking that the fathers of the republic, 
when they proclaimed ‘Taxation without Rep- 
resentation’ referred to individual rights. 
They were speaking only of national rights. 
They fought for national independence, not 
for personal rights at all.” 

It is in order to refute this sort of reasoning 
that women need, in this Centennial year, to 
read American history afresh. They will 
soon be satisfied that such reasoning may be 
met with a plain, distinct denial. It is contra- 
ry to the facts. The plain truth is, that our 
fathers not only did not make national inde- 
pendence their exclusive aim, but they did 
not make it an aim at all, until the war had 
actually begun. ‘‘I verily believe,’’ wrote the 
brave Dr. Warren, “‘that the night preceding 
the barbarous outrages committed by the sol- 
diery at Lexington, Concord, &c., there were 
not fifty people in the whole colony that ever 


expected any blood would be shed in the con- | 


test between us and Great Britain.” 

What was it then that had kept the colo- 
nists in a turmoil for years? Let us see. 

On Monday, the 6th of March, 1775, the 
‘‘freeholders and other inhabitants of Boston” 
met in town-meeting at Faneuil Hall, Samuel 
Adams being moderator. The committee ap- 
pointed, the year before, to appoint an orator 
“to perpetuate the memory of the horrid 
massacre perpetrated on the evening of the 
5th of March, 1770, by a party of soldiers” 
reported that they had selected Joseph War- 
ren, Esq. The meeting confirmed this, and 
adjourned to meet at the Old South at half 
past eleven, Faneuil Hall being toosmall. At 
the appointed hour, the church was crowded. 
The pulpit was draped in black. Forty Brit- 
ish officers, in uniform, sat in the front pews 
or on the gallery stairs. So great was the 
crowd, that Warren in his orator’s robe, en- 
tered the pulpit by a ladder through the win- 
dow. He stood there before the representa- 
tives of royalty, and in defiance of the ‘‘Reg- 
ulating Act,” one of whose objects was to 
suppress meetings for such a purpose. What 
doctrines did he stand there to prociaim? 

Richard Frothingham in his admirable ‘Life 
of Warren”’ (p. 450) states the following as 
the fundamental proposition of this celebrat- 
ed address: 

‘*That personal freedom is the right of every 
man, and that property, or an exclusive right 
to dispose of what he has honestly acquired 
by his own labor, necessarily arises therefrom, 
are truths which common sense has placed 
beyond the reach of contradiction; and no 
man or body of men can, without being guilty 
of flagrant injustice, claim a right to dispose 
of the persons or acquisitions of any other 
man, or body of men, unless it can be proved 
that such a right had arisen from some com- 
pact between the parties in which it has been 
explicitly and freely granted.” 

‘The orator then traced,” says Frothing- 
ham, ‘‘the rise and progress of the aggressions 
on the natural right of the colonists to enjoy 
personal freedom and representative govern- 
ment.’’ Not a word in behalf of national in- 
dependence; on the contrary, he said ‘‘Anin- 
dependence on Great Britain is not our aim. 
No: our wish is that Britain and the colonies 
may, like the oak and ivy, grow and increase 
together."” What he protested against was 
the taking of individual property without 


| granting the owner a voice in it, personally | 


| or through some authorized representative. 
| And,—observe ! —this authority must not be 
|a merely negative, or vaguely understood 
thing; it must be attested by ‘‘some compact 
between the parties in which it has been ex- 
plicitly andfreely granted.” Anything short 
of this was ‘ta wicked policy’? under whose 
| influence the American had begun to behold 
| the Briton as a ruffian, ready ‘‘first to take 
| his property, and next, what is dearer to ev- 
| ery virtuous man, the liberty of his country.” 
|The loss of the country’s liberty was thus 
staked as a result, a deduction, a corollary; 
| the original offence lay in the violation of 
| that ‘“‘natural right’’ of each to control his 
| own personal freedom and personal property ; 
| or else, if these must be subordinated to the 
public good, to have at least a voice in the 
matter. This, and nothing else than this, 
was the principle of those who fought the 
Revolution, according to the statement of 
their first eminent martyr. 

And it was for announcing these great doc- 
trines and for sealing them, three months la- 
ter, with his blood, that it wassaid of him, 
the next 5thof March, ‘*We will erect a mon- 
ument to thee in each of our grateful hearts, 
and to the latest ages will teach our tender 
infants to lisp the name of Warren with ven- 
eration and applause.’’ That the opinions he 
expressed were the opinions current among 
the people is proved by the general use of the 
cry ‘“‘Liberty and Property”’ among all classes, 
atthe time of the Stamp Act; a cry which 
puzzles the young student, until he sees that 
the Revolution really began with personal 
rights and only slowly reached the demand for 
national independence. ‘Liberty and Prop- 
erty’’ was just as distinctly the claim of Jo- 
seph Warren as it is the claimof Abby Kelly 
Foster and the Smith sisters;—I cannot say 
more. ?. W. H. 


MRS. LOCKWOOD AGAIN. 


Eprrors JourNAL.—Washington, D.C., does 
not relish the idea of being invited to Wisconsin 
to learn good sense and politeness. The Daily 
Critic of that city, after alluding to the article 
concerning the alleged treatment of Mrs. Lock- 
wood which recently appeared in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, says: 

Now, if the above were all true, Mrs. 
Lockwood would naturally feel a little badly; 
but the only truth about the whole story is 
that Mrs. Lockwood was admitted to practice 
at the bar of the Supreme Court of this Dis- 
trict, and that on the occasion of the hearing 
of the case of Mrs. Minor, in the United States 
Supreme Court last winter, Mrs. L. visited 
that court. It is untrue that any unpleasant 
words whatever passed between Mrs. Lock- 
wood and any court officer present, for she was 
treated with courtesy, and had no cause for 
complaint. 

As to Mrs. Lockwood's practice, we are 
fully cognizant of the fact that she does a 
much better law business than do many of the 
male members of the District Bar. In fact, 
she has disposed of about a hundred cases; 
she has had about five hundred Government 
claims, which she has prosecuted with marked 
success, and among which are two cases being 
managed for claimants residing in Ireland. 
Mrs. L. also has cases which call her to Penn- 
sylvania and to New York, and one or more 
cases pending in the United States Court of 
Claims. 

Mrs. Lockwood goes about the court in a 
business way, asking no privileges by reason 
of her sex, and she is always treated with re- 
spect by the bench, bar and all the court offi- 
cers; for, be it known, the courts and lawyers, 
from the police court up to the bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in this 
District, do not allow the courts in any part 
of the country to surpass them in good sense 
and politeness, 

Please publish the above correction and 
oblige, Lavinia GOODELL. 

Janesville, Wis. 
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FROU-FROU LETTERS.—NO. 4. 
BY ELIZA 8. TURNER. 


From Miss Frou-Frou’s Physician. 


Lapiges:—Having noticed in a late issue of 
your paper a rhapsodical epistle concerning 
an abnormally narrow-built girl with no stam- 
ina, it becomes my duty to raise in the path 
of the writer the placard ‘‘Dangerous.” 

The most unaccountable, to my mind, of 
all the phenomena of human nature, is the 
tendency among men, especially youngsters, 
to form their standard of female beauty on 
actual deformity. Now what is the standard 
of beauty, the one infallible test for man, or 


| whale, or humming-bird? What, lask, but 


fitness to the objects of its creation? Take, 
for instance, the above-mentioned humming- 
bird; what an exquisitely slender bill; how 
daintily adapted to the trumpet-shaped blooms 
from which he sips his life; but if this bill 
should grow by chance on a duck, it would 
be ugly. How graceful is a Chamois goat as 
he stands with his four trim little feet brought 
together on the brink of the terrible precipice! 
but when the Chinese woman tries to imitate 
them, she makes herself club-feet, and en- 








} 








hances the ridiculousness of a ridiculous race. | 


Now the grandest, so far as we know, of all | 


created forms, is what we call the human 
form divine. How shall we judge correctly 


| 


of its beauty? Only by finding out its uses; | 


when we study the meaning of muscles and 


tendons, the wonderful mechanism of hand | 


and foot, the adaptation of eye and ear to the 
laws of light and sound; the exquisite ar- 
rangement of the internal organs, we expect 
capacities corresponding to these intimations; 
and we call that man or woman beautiful, in 
whom every organ and faculty appears most 
completely developed, consistently with the 
development of all. 

Now what is a woman created for? Just 
what a man is created for; viz.: 

1. To develop to its highest possibilities for 
usefulness and enjoyment, every faculty of 
which she finds herself possessed. 

2. To reproduce this completeness in her 
offspring. 

And she whose appearance betokens her fit- 
ness to these two ends is beautiful. 

Now, then, Miss Frou-Frou, come to the 
front; and you, young man, stand by, while 
I explain to you your exceeding silliness. 

‘Her hair,’’ says he, “of which she has 
quantities.”’ 

Quantities! I should think so; enough to 
stuff a pillow case. For this your admiration 
is probably due to her hair-dresser; if it should 
be her own, with her build and complexion, 
I should certainly suspect her of a tendency 
to scrofula. 

“Fingers only fit to touch a lover’s hand.” 
In that case she had better been born in Tur- 
key, and stayed there. 

‘Waxy skin,’ forsooth, and ‘‘fluttering 
color!’? Don’t you know that they are the 
signs of poor blood, and that poor blood is 
impure blood, and liable to express itself in 
ways that are not at all poetical? 

Languid in the morning—“‘Circled iris of a 
night of tears.’’ Good heavens, boy, it isn’t! 
It’s a disordered stomach, induced by close- 
packed rooms and midnight meals; and by 
the time she is forty, she will not only have 
false teeth, but those rings under her eyes will 
be dull-colored puffy bags of skin to which 
neither you nor Tennyson would give pretty 
names. 

‘‘Waist that could be snapped like a lily 
stem’’—where then is the point beyond which 
maniacs are prevented from running at large? 
To think that a shape for which, if put into 
marble, any sculptor would be hooted out of 
his profession, should be praised in a living 
American woman as a beauty! Young man, 
if that girl were really sloped, as you see her, 
she would be a poor deformed creature whom 
we ought to pity, but not allow tomarry; as 
it is, she is worse; she is a criminal, wilfully 
endangering her own body, and those who are 
to come after her. Look at her, as she stands 
there with her ‘‘fluttering color;’’ not a motion 
can she make that is not hampered by some 
part of her clothing; not a breath can she 
draw as her Lord intended. Slender indeed, 
and what, I ask you, has she done with her 
liver? There certainly is no room for it under 
that belt. 

Tilts forward, does she? Oh, no, ‘‘droops’’ 
he calls it. That puts me in mind of a peas- 
ant girl I noticed the day before I left Rome. 
She carried a basket on her head, that head, 
the nobly poised crown of a perfect spinal col- 
umn. How erect yet elastic her carriage! 
how firm yet buoyant the tread of her un- 
compressed foot; and the pose of the arm, 
with which she steadied her burden, seemed 
the very poetry of freedom. Now change the 
scene, and look at Miss Frou-Frou as I saw 
her yesterday trying to catch a street car. 
She was working painfully along, half walk, 
half rack, all hors d’appui, her head and shoul- 
ders poking piteously forward, for the reason 
that nature had set her at one angle with the 
earth, and she was trying with her high heels 
to set herself at another. I don’t know why 
she reminded me of those poor Aztec children, 
except that she had combed down some hair in 
such a way as to conceal what forehead she 
possesses (banged, my daughter callsit), or it 
may have been the useless kid hands held up 
so helplessly before her. But now see her try 
to hurry; she can’t shout, for her lungs are 
too much compressed to permit anything but 
a feeble squeak; she can’t wave her parasol, 
for if she swung her arm around, something 
would rip; but the car is moving on, and now 
she gets excited, and wiggles; and now she 
gets desperate, and pitches; and now a seven 
year old free agent perceives the situation, 
and, bounding past her, stops the car with a 
yell; and now she toddles up, and climbs in 
all gasping, face flushed, heart’s action exces- 
sive, used up perhaps for the day. 

Well, there, I won’t be harsh—she means 
no harm; in fact, she is not so much to blame 
as the Leanders who admire and foster in her 
the very defects for which she ought to be 
shunned. A set of idiots! Yours, 

R. Capsicum, M. D. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Miss Rutu Horrin, Preceptress of the 
normal school, receives 32000 per annum. 

Mrs. Anprew WILLIAMS, mother of Bret 
Ilarte, died at Morristown, N. J., recently. 

Miss Kare Fretp will make another ap- 
pearance on the Metropolitan stage very soon. 

Morner Kemp has offered to furnish a 
room in the new Appleton Temporary Home 
at Needham, Mass. 

Miss Susan B. Srory of Vergennes be- 
queathed $900 for a public library in that town, 
and the citizens have pledged a similar sum. 

Mrs. Atice SuHamuirrer, formerly Miss 
Auicr True, of Cooper, Kalamazoo county, 
Mich., is enrolling clerk of the Kansas Senate. 

Mrs. Ann Exviza Young will give a lecture 
in Boftin’s Bower the last of May, the pro- 
ceeds to purchase a piano for the institution. 

Mrs. Epynanu Cueney is giving a series of 
conversational parlor lectures in Detroit, on 
‘*Art and Artists,’ and has called together fine 
companies. 

Susie V., a Boston correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican, characterizes Henry 
Varley’s discourses as ‘‘tedious and intolera- 
bly insolent.’ 

Miss Sternanre Woricka of Warsaw, has 
been given the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy by the Faculty of the University of 
Zurich, for a dissertation on the condition of 
Woman in Greece. 

Dr. Frances HocGan of London, reports 
that up to the present, women physicians re- 
ceive the same fees asmen, She recommends 
microscopic specimen mounting as an occupa- 
tion excellently fitted for refined women. 

MApAME PLEYEL, the pianist, has bequeath- 
ed 10,000 francs to the Association of Artistes 
Musiciens, and orders that her jewels be sold 
and the proceeds converted into an annual in- 
come for the benefit of necessitous artists. 

Miss Fannit WELLS, for the last two terms 
a successful teacher in ‘‘Sheldon Academy,” 

Southampton, Mass., has accepted the posi- 
tion of Principal of the High School at South 
Deerfield, extended to her by the School Com- 
mittee of that town. 





Mrs. L. H. Stone, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
gave a lecture before the Ladies’ Literary So- 
ciety of Grand Rapids, Thursday afternoon, on 
the “Origin and Development of Art.’”? There 
was a large attendance, and the lecture elicit- 
ed attention and admiration. 

Mrs. Comsrock, an efficient temperance 
lecturer, states that she has visited 115,000 
prisoners in America; and out of these, 105,- 
000 seem to have been convicted directly or 
indirectly through drink. The workhouses 
were also largely peopled from the ranks of 
intemperance. 

Miss Smivey recently suggested that empty 
churches on rainy days represented a question 
of clothes rather thanof health. Onthe same 
occasion, after reading the enumeration of an- 
cient finery contained in Isaiah iii. 18-23, she 
dryly remarked, ‘This is a small catalogue. 
Had Isaiah lived in these days he would have 
needed a volume.”’ 


Mapame Van per Werer, widow of the 
former Belgian Minister in London, employs 
a pension of 4000 francs a year, which is 
granted her by the Belgian government, in 
gifts to the widows of literary men in Belgi- 
um who happen to be in embarrassed circum- 
stances, preferring those of Louvain, the 
birthplace of her late husband. 

Mrs. Lucy Bakewe ct in Shelbyville, Ky., 
lost her home by fire on Thursday, together 
with the rich scientific library of the great 
naturalist, Audubon. Mrs. Bakewell was 
Audubon’s sister-in-law, and his library had 
been left with her. The collection consisted 
of about 800 volumes, and was of very great 
value to scientists. Nothing was saved. 

Miss Susan M. HatLoweE t, connected for 
a number of years past with the Bangor High 
School, has resigned her position, and accept- 
ed a call to the Professorship of Natural His- 
tory in Wellesley College, Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Durant’s) at a salary of $1800 per annum. 
She will commence her work at the opening 
of the college in the autumn. She occupies 
an enviable position in Maine, and is regard- 
ed as one of the best teachers Bangor has 
ever had. 

Miss Rontan of Providence, R. I., for 
some time prescription clerk in the drug store 
at the corner of Broadway and Dean streets, 
one of the finest drug stores in that city, is 
now apothecary at the Rhode Island General 
Hospital, where she has the whole charge of 
that department, compounding the medicines 
and dispensing them to the patients daily. 
She is believed to be the only lady apothecary 
in the city, and is now pursuing the study of 
German, in the hope of still further qualifying 





herself for her work. 
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A REFORMED DRESS. 


Epitors Woman's JournNaL:—Permit me 
through your columns to thank Mrs. E. R. 
Horton and many others of your readers who 
have expressed kindly appreciation of my 
simple style of dress, as delineated in a former 
number of your JouRNAL. 

Fashion is a tyrant to whom the world hum- 
bly bows, and one of its most fatal weapons 
is Woman’s dress. Dress is Woman's bane; 
to it she yields her time, her thoughts, her 
talents, her health, her strength, her life. 
This is all wrong. Instead of being master, 
dress should be our servant, to promote and 
maintain health and comfort; to elevate and 
purify the taste; to cultivate simplicity and 
naturalness of life and manner; to enhance 
beauty, and to bring into play the ingenuity, 
skill and economy of the wearer. 

In order to promote health, dress must be 
adapted to the weather, and to the condition 
of the system. Many people, and almost all 
women put on summer clothing when sum- 
mer comes, and wear it straight through till 
winter, even though there may be frosts in 
June or snowsin September. Ilearned, years 
ago, to change my clothes in accordance with 
the weather, and have thick, thinner, and 
thin waists, drawers, and chemiles, with long 
and short sleeves, and when the mercury 
stands at 80° in the morning running down to 
60° before night, my clothing is changed to 
correspond; as it also is, when the change is 
from cold to heat, for overmuch clothing ona 
hot day is enervating, and tends to produce 
an ennui and lassitude which is almost unbear- 
able. 

In changing from cold to heat, however, 
it is necessary to be very careful and it will 
be better to consult the thermometer rather 
than the sensations, in order to avoid too de- 
cided a change. Less fire and more open win- 
dows and doors, are better than a change of 
clothing when warm days come in the cold 
season; butif this is not sufficient put on a 
gown not quite so heavy, and then as night ap- 
proaches, or as it becomes cooler, you can 
put on a shawl or sack, and perhaps an extra 
pair of drawers, and thus be protected with 
very little trouble. 

The amount of clothing, too, should be 
adapted to the condition of the system. A 
person in poor health, depressed nervous state, 
and with enfeebled circulation, requires more 
and warmer clothing, than one in health and 
with full, bright, bounding blood. We ob- 
tain our natural heat from the food we eat, 
and the air we breathe, and we retain it by 
means of clothing. Persons who can digest 
but little food, and exercise but little, which 
includes a less amount of breathing, need to 
be more warmly clad, in order to prevent 
waste of heat; and in order, too, that what 
they do eat and breathe may be used for flesh 
and strength instead of for fuel. For this rea- 
son, also, the temperature of the room, or 
climate in which they reside, should be warm- 
er than is necessary under other circumstances. 

It isa matter of wonder to many of my 
friends, that Ican put on and take off my 
garments at the fall or rise of the mercury; 
and they often say ‘‘we dare not put on an 
extra garment because we cannever take it off 
without taking cold.’’ This is, in great meas- 
ure dependent upon habit; having accustom- 
ed myself to making these changes, for more 
than twenty years, and being made of clay 
not materially different from that of other 
weaker vessels, I believe that with judicious 
care, every woman might be enabled to do 
the same. I am careful, however, to dress 
warmly enough, arms and legs being clad 
equally with other portions of the body, in 
cool weather; and if I were not in a great 
city, and in public life, where I must meet 
the world daily, I would wear the gymnastic 
costume, and dress evenly in warm weather 
as well. Some of your readers having seen 
the description of my dress for winter, write 
me, asking how I dress in summer? In reply 
I would say, on the hottest days I wear a mus- 
lin waist half-high in the neck, and with short 
sleeves; drawers closed, but very loose, but- 
toned to the waistin front by two buttons 
about nine inches apart, which is there only 
attachment; they being open at both sides. 
A light hoop-skirt buttoned by six buttons 
around the belt of the aforesaid waist. <A 
muslin petticoat and a calico, linen, or Swiss 
gown, sometimes with overskirt or polonaise, 
sometimes with only waist or basque. When 
in the country where I can wear my skirts 
just above my boots, I wear the half-hoop or 
bustle-hoop attached to the three back buttons 
of the waist, as in winter; but here in the 
city, where I must wear a gown reaching to 
the instep, I prefer the hoop because a thin 
gown with only one petticoat would attract 
too much attention, while more petticoats are 
too heating and burdensome. 

The summer chemile, with buttons for 
skirts, is the same in effect as the waist with 
drawers buttoned to it; only, in the latter ar- 
rangement, one garment can be changed with- 
out the other; thin drawers can be exchanged 
for thicker ones, and a sack put on outside 
when a shower comes up, or the dew falls, 
without an entire disrobing as is necessary if 
the chemile is to be changed. 

I never go out, even in summer weather, 
without carrying a shawl or mantle to insure 
myself in emergencies; and when going on 


the water, an extra pair of drawers is worn, 
and a heavy shawl or waterproof taken along. 
My cotton-flannel chemiles and long-sleeved 
waists come in play even through the summer 
months, much more frequently than does the 
lightest style of dress which I have here de- 
scribed. 

Most ladies will, ona hot day, wear a cape or 
shawl or some over-garment when out of doors, 
and remove it when coming into the house, 
even though it may be twenty or thirty degrees 
cooler indoors than out. This custom should 
be reversed; less covering should be worn in 
the hotter, and more in the cooler place. 
When making calls a shawl or scarf should be 
taken along, and thrown over the shoulders 
upon entering the parlors of your friends, 
which are, almost without exception, dark, 
and dank and cold compared with the outer 
air. The same is true of churches also, for 
no ray of sunlight must be allowed to enter, 
it is so unfashionable. 

As for stockings and shoes for summer, I 
wear boots, mostly, because with skirts as 
short as mine, they seem to me in better taste; 
these are thin or thicker, as are my hose, ac- 
cording to the day, or my condition of health. 
A light-colored hat and parasol are prefera- 
ble to black in summer weather, inasmuch as 
white, and light colors reflect and throw back 
the heat, while black, and dark hues absorb 
it. 

Even as, in perfect health we are uncon- 
scious of our bodies or any part of them, so, 
in a truly healthful dress, we take no cogniz- 
ance of it. It never hampers, never annoys, 
never restrains; it is a necessary concomitant 
of social life, but never binds or fetters either 
body or spirit. The perfect dress is one of 
which the wearer is unconscious, and the pub- 
lic takes no notice. 
Hoping that my experience may be of ben- 
efit to some of your readers, I wish again to 
state that I consider the chemile as my most 
invaluable garment. One of my patients, af- 
ter wearing it only a few days, writes me: 
‘Just this new garment I have made, this 
chemile, has relieved my back of the bad 
feeling that I have carried there for years.” 
But she had also shortened her skirts, and 
to this, a goodly share of the benefit experi- 
enced may, in my estimation, be attributed. 
My pattern is being circulated throughout 
the Union, and if every lady would adopt this 
garment, or a similar one, it would do much 
toward enlightening the world on the subject 
of health. The chemile pattern with circular 
of explanation, costs only 30 cts. Ten yards 
of Canton flannel is sufficient to make three 
chemiles with high neck, long sleeves, and 
reaching to the ankles for a person five feet 
and four inches in hight. If desired, these 
garments will be furnished ready-made, either 
for winter or summer; and by this means em- 
ployment will be furnished to worthy but de- 
pendent women. 
Pattern of waist for buttoning on skirts, 
also pattern of drawers, separate, will be sent 
with chemile pattern for 10 cts. each, extra, 
making 50 ects. for all; though all these gar- 
ments can be cut from the chemile pattern by 
any one who has skill. The hight of wear- 
er with measure around belt and bust should 
be included in the order for pattern, length 
and size of arm will also be necessary if ready- 
made garments with long sleeves are required. 
Mrs. E. P. Mituer, M. D. 
Home of Health, 39 and 41 West 26th St., N. Y. 





ANTE-NATAL INFLUENCES. 


Epirors JournaL. —It seems passing 
strange in reading the different comments 
upon the ‘boy Pomeroy,’’ that no one makes 
mention of the fact (which is plainly to be 
discerned), that he was born under the domin- 
ion of the appetite which bids fair to be a 
curse to him for all time. Whether men bear 
or whether they forbear, this and like cases are 
exemplications most startlingly true, that the 
sins, or conditions, of parents are visited upon 
their children—and, as in this case, society 
holds the individual responsible for the condi- 
tions under which he was conceived and born. 
No intelligent and observant woman whom 
God has made a ‘‘joyful mother of children,” 
can fail to discern, as her children progress 
toward maturity, how much the conditions 
prior to their birth control what those chil- 
dren prove to be. In the Bible, take the case 
of Samuel, who was ‘‘consecrated to God from 
his mother’s womb.’? What we need of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte is another equally conclu- 
sion proof of ante-natal influences, and of 
their weighty and life-abiding results. A 
mother, once known to the writer, was tortur- 
ed, during the life time of one of her children, 
by its never being able to walk with other 
than the gait of a drunken man—the ante-na- 
tal cause of which sad sight was too well 
understood to admit of doubt. 

When confronted with facts such as the 
above, which could be done without limit, 
would that prospective parents might realize 
their true responsibility as such—co-mothers 
they are, or should be, with the Creator of 
the human mind and soul. When the laws 
that govern in these cases, shall be fairly un- 
derstood, and acted upon intelligently, a bet- 
ter, purer, and fairer race of mortals will in- 
habit this bright earth, the rightfnl inheritors 
of parents whose God is the Lord, Compara- 





tively few of the multitude of men and wo- 


men sin wilfully in this matter. But none 
the less surely do the legitimate consequences 
follow, as in the case under consideration; one 
which causes all hearts to throb with more or 
less of pain and pity for the doomed boy, and 
for the mother who bore him, and who was 
the unconscious transmitter of so fearful and 
depraved an appetite. Be she “gentle or 
simple,” as the world makes the distinction, 
she cannot fail to suffer more than her boy— 
and is no less a human being and a mother. 

Revenge, whether in the form of imperson- 
al law or individual action, cannot restore the 
victims of his infirmity of mind. But if he 
could be placed beyond the reach of further 
opportunity—might there not be a hope of 
some time bringing his mind to a proper equi- 
poise in this life, before crowding him prema- 
turely into the sphere which awaits all the 
living ? 

God pity those whose victim he, in his turn, 
shall be, unless they intelligently consider the 
co-relative causes that make him what he is— 
and that have led thereto. 


Heten C. Aton. 
Burlington, N. J. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WOMEN. 


I have already mentioned that there is a 
general belief that the women of this country 
are more disposed to favor the established 
church and aristocratic institutions than the 
men are, and as a consequence that the en- 
franchisement of Women House-holders, as is 
proposed by the Woman Suffrage Bill, would 
add more strength to the Conservative than 
the Liberal party, and that this has had some 
influence in diminishing the favor which the 
measure receives from Liberals. 

The few Liberals who spoke in the debate 
upon the bill had little sympathy from their 
party. There were no cheers, and no cries of 
‘hear, hear,” to encourage them. This led 
those of us who sat listening to anticipate less 
Liberal support for the measure than it receiv- 
ed when the vote came to be taken. 

The desire to be consistent with Liberal 
principles, or with a position previously taken, 
no doubt influence some to vote for the bill 
when in their hearts they hoped it would be 
defeated. But there is another reason for the 
relaxing of interest on the part of some Liber- 
als. The measure was first introduced into 
the House of Commons by Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, and a certain chivalrous loyalty to him 
as the leader of liberal ideas, induced not a 
few to accept the principle without consider- 
ing really what it meant. 

Mr. John Bright must, I think, be count- 
ed among these. He voted for Mr. Mill’s 
measure, and has not voted upon the question 
since, and now we find him among the qppo- 
sition, though his brother, his sisters, daugh- 
ters and nieces have been the most prominent 
promoters of the measure. There are many 
men who would be quite willing to concede 
the franchise to women as a right, if they 
thought they would never use it to enforce 
feminine beliefs in opposition to masculine be- 
liefs. Sir Henry James, the late Attorney 
General, in an eloquent speech in opposition 
to the bill, implored the House ‘‘as they val- 
ued the manliness of their institutions to keep 
the sources manly.’’ The Saturday Review, in 
commenting upon the probable results of the 
measure, if passed, says: 

‘*There can be little doubt that wherever 
women differed on public questions from men 
they would be in the wrong, and it is not de- 
sirable to encourage the formation of what 
may be called a feminine public opinion, which 
would be always one-sided and frequently er- 
roneous.”’ 

If the women of the country had not oppos- 
ed the “Contagious Diseases Acts”’ or ‘‘social 
evil” legislation, unquestionably the members 
of Parliament would have felt more disposed 
to give them the franchise than they now do. 
But, on the other hand, the agitation respect- 
ing this matter has, more than anything else, 
led women and ministers and clergymen, and 
the more moral people in general, to see the 
need there is for giving to women more power 
to enforce what may justly be called the fem- 
inine view of life. The Saturday Review is 
doubtless correct in saying that the views of 
women would be one-sided and erroneous, 
but the views of men are proportionally one- 
sided and erroneous, and, as in a stereoscope, 
it is the two views taken from different sides 
and thrown together, which give us the more 
complete view. 

Sir Henry James made an effective point 
for the opposition, when he warned the House 
that this effort to enfranchise Women House- 
holders was but the stepping-stone to the en- 
franchisement of all women and, as there 
were nearly a million more women than men 
in the country, that women would ultimately 
become the dominant power in the nation. 
Englishmen are too masculine not to feel a 
strong repugnance to anything like feminine 
domination. One constantly hears the asser- 
tion, 

“Tam in favor of giving women the fran- 
chise, I think property ought to be represent- 
ed, but Iam not in favor of Women’s Rights.” 

And it is upon this simple property basis 
that the measure will be passed. As the vote 
in this country goes with the ownership of 
property, or the occupation of a house, all see 





the injustice of withdrawing the vote from the 


property or the house when it chances to fall 
into the hands of a woman. In spite of these 
assertions, Women’s Right’s in reality, though 
not so much in name, are rapidly advancing 
in public favor. One hears nothing but the 
most satisfactory expressions in regard to the 
need for the highest education for women, 
while public feeling is gradually coming to 
the belief that it is both just and expedient to 
give women a fair chance to try their skill in 
the various intellectual and handicraft indus- 
tries. 

England is, I am convinced, ina position to 
lead in some of the best phases of this Wo- 
man’s movement. The national ideal of wo- 
manhood, if not the most poetical, is the most 
practical and substantial of that entertained 
by any nation. The essential qualities are 
physical health, intellectual ability, domestic 
tastes, executive force. This very masculine 
nation has a masculine ideal for women. In 
addition to this no other nation has so large a 
class of unmarried women and I may add un- 
married women with property, who are in the 
best possible position to make thorough exper- 
iments respecting the physical and intellectu- 
al capacities of women. That is, the national 
ideal is such as to incline women to their 
strongest efforts, and they have leisure and 
means for thorough and protracted work. Be- 
sides, in the simple matter of gaining political 
power, they are on vantage ground. There 
is comparatively little objection to enfranchis- 
ing independent women, and this class being 
scattered proportionally through all ranks of 
society, and constituting one seventh of the 
whole number of voters, are in a position to 
hold the balance of power upon questions 
where the interests or views of women are op- 
posed to the interests or views of men. If in- 
dependent women are able to maintain a po- 
sition of equality with men, this will of itself 
go far to secure equality between men and 
women in the marriage relation. 

America on the other hand also has some 
peculiar advantages. As the women are, on 
the average, fully equal to the men in intelli- 
gence, the sentiment that women ought to be 
subordinate to men has well nigh vanished 
from native Americans, and as the women are 
in the habit of participating to a good degree 
in the pursuits and public life of the men, 
there is less fear of the revolutionary effects 
of their political influence. But against this, 
there is not the motive power to give a strong 
impetus to the movement. There are fewer 
wrongs to be redressed. The more sentimen- 
tal national ideal of womanhood interferes 
not a little, and most of the women, as wives, 
are absorbed in domestic life, and have little 
leisure for considering the means for improy- 
ing their general position. 


London, Eng. Mary E. Beepy. 





WOMEN WHO DO NOT MARRY. 


In the last number of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL I find this sentence in an article ‘‘Always 
Strike Your Hour.”’ 

If girls had fair ideals of womanhood in its 
ripened powers and tender grace, of woman- 
hood for what it is in itself independent of 
husband or children or an establishment or 
wealth or social position, then they would see 
that youth does not include all that is worth 
living for. 

It is quite possible that if we look around 
us many of us may remember that in our 
youth we had such “fair ideals of woman- 
hood.’? [have long wished to canonize some 
of the saints personally known to me, and 
here would be a fitting opportunity if pen 
could portray the sweet souls who bless us, as 
readily as the pencil reproduces form and 
feature. 

One picture I first recall, that of a grave, 
dignified woman, whose face I never saw un- 
til it was wrinkled by age. It was so sweet 
and comely, so pure and serene, so elevated 
by thought and by a truly heavenly life, that 
I never knew until later years, that wrinkles 
were supposed to be less lovely than the face 
of immature girlhood. At eighty-four, this 
tender souled woman looked out on the beau- 
ty of earth with a freshness of enjoyment 
known only to those who have preserved an 
unbroken harmony with the Divine. Wheth- 
er it were found in man or woman, in youth 
or maiden, in childhood or infancy, in sun- 
flecked stream or cloud fleeced sky, in moss 
or leaf or flower, she was attuned to loveli- 
ness and had lost not one vibratory thread 
with advancing age. She passed from earth, 
a spotless nature, whose character was felt as 
a moulding ideal in every family where she 
was known and loved. Her benign influence 
extended to a wide circle, blessing every child 
who grew up under it, or who retains the 
memory of her virtues. In her presence we 
never thought of a possible husband or child, 
we simply felt the perfect woman. Granted 
there are few such, but there was one, and 
such characters might be greatly multiplied 
without injury to the hosts of married women 
whose chief happiness is in their families. 

Another picture I will paint from outlines 
given to me by mymother. Thisis of a busi- 
ness woman. Long ago, before it was a sin 
to be a strong-minded woman, a few such did 
appear. This particular ‘‘abnormal’”’ woman 
liked store-keeping and, being of the class 
who did everything well, she succeeded. She 
became an importer, grew rich, dispensed hos- 





queen of society, in her own right; but she 
never married, waving aside her suitors in the 
same grand way that she freighted her ships. 
One of her relatives of the same name said 
to me, ‘‘She was the most splendid Longstreth 
that ever was born.’ She certainly found 
that ‘‘youth does not include all that is worth 
living for.’ Her family is a large and by no 
means ignoble one, but they could ill afford to 
spare her name from their record. 

Other pictures crowd upon me, but for the 
present these two must suffice. 

Philadelphia. Anna MEREpirTH. 





NO ARGUMENT a WOMAN SsUF- 
RA 


Ep1tors Journat:—I have of late had lei- 
sure to look into the subject of Woman Suf- 
frage. I have examined every link of the 
chain, and I cannot find one link that does not 
support the right of Woman Suffrage from 
any point of view that I have thoroughly test- 
ed. The opposition to it seemed to me to be 
too weak for consideration, therefore I leave 
it to its destiny. 

The time will come when our descendants 
will look upon us men of to-day as barbarians, 
for objecting to a right that rightfully belongs 
to women as well as to men. I would not 
have my name handed down to posterity as an 
opposer to this right any sooner than I would 
have done to perpetuate slavery. The bar- 
ring of women of the right of Suffrage 
is a kind of slavery. Every man who is a vo- 
ter should think twice before he votes once. 
As long as man alone monopolizes the institu- 
ting of government there will be clashing in 
the rings for office. 

Why should one half of the community live 
under the laws which they have no hand in 
making. ? VERITY. 





ANOTHER MAN’S TURN TO SPEAK. 


We have for a long time been trying to find 
time to say a word about an article by F. S. 
F. in the Journat of March 27th. We must 
try to defend ourselves from our own sex. 
If F. S. F. had not declared himself a man, 
we should have thought some old lady was 
simply scolding. But when one thinks of it, 
this talk is very much like that which we dai- 
ly hear advanced against Woman Suffrage. 
When we hear it, we smile, the ladies frown, 
maybe sigh, and pass on. When it is fairly 
put before us in ‘black and white,’’ the com- 
ical logic attracts our attention more, and we 
can only hope that the ladies will not visit the 
sins of one man upon the heads of us all. 

We suppose that few of the graduates of 
the Normal College, or any other School or 
College, design to become ‘‘writers, profes- 
sors, or physicians.’ We have innocently 
thought that a large share of them cherished, 
as the spring of their ambition, the hope of be- 
coming intelligent companions of loving hus- 
bands and that to fit themselves for this was 
the highest aim of their toil. I know a large 
number of good women, some of them are Suf- 
frgists, and I believe there is scarcely one 
among the number who would not say deci- 
dedly that there is no position so high in dig- 
nity and so full of the very sweetness of life, 
as that of wifehood and motherhood. 

We must remember that this lot cannot fall 
to all women. Especially here, in New Eng- 
land, does it behoove every young woman to 
see that she has some definite way of self-sup- 
port. No observer can overlook the fact that 
special training for some profession, trade, or 
employment, gives to a woman’s character @ 
dignity and object, the want of which is pain- 
fully apparent. And it is rarely that it unfits 
her for a wife. Thousands of women, espec- 
ially the young and middle-aged, ‘“‘perish in 
their self-contempt.”’ Life, has to them no 
definite aim. When we occasionally see a 
man ‘waiting around,’’ with no definite ob- 
ject, Micawber-like, we pity while we despise 
him—we are very apt to give to women the 
contempt without the pity. 

Depend upon it, more young women would 
cultivate the pleasant science of housekeep- 
ing were it not considered menial. What 
chance for an equal marriage has an intelli- 
gent, refined young woman, who devotes her- 
self to housekeeping in a stranger’s house? 
And inasmuch, as it is considered menial in a 
stranger’s house, love fails too often, to give 
it dignity at home. 

If women do really reach the highest posi- 
tion ina savage state, why do not men? Is 
not F. S. F. rather literal and antiquated in 
his notions of the original make-up of mother 
Eve? Both sacred and profane history show 
how, all through the ages, women have been 
put in responsible places. Not often as lead 
ers it is true, but very often as helpers and co- 
adjutors. Helpers in the same way that cause 
helps effect; or that affection helps action of 
all kinds—i. e.—precedes aud underlies it. 

If there is growing up an ‘antagonism be- 
tween the sexes,” may it not have its rise in 
the fact that we persistently misunderstand 
the motives of Woman Suffragists ? In this, 
as in all other reforms, there are Extremists, 
and these are sometimes very ignorant women 
who do not get any hold of the underlying 
principles of the movement. They must have 
their “say”? and the real good and truth of 
the cause must be strong enough to bear their 





pitality with a bounteous hand, and was a 





injurious friendship. They must advocate 
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their crude notions of independence, of free- 
dom, and perhaps of free-love. They must 
invent and wear outré dresses, until true dress- 
reformers are all but disheartened. All this 
will ferment itself away, and we shall see 
that the true basis of Suffrage is the earnest 
desire of women to become truer help-meets, 
nobler wives, and wiser mothers. Or, if this 
is denied to a woman, to be able to live out 
useful, beautiful, self-dependent lives. That 
the right of Suffrage, with its interest in the 
affairs of our country, and of all countries, 
and with the responsibilities that it brings to 
every conscientious voter, would help women 
to this end, is an open question; but is more 
and moreconceded. That thorough education 
and training for some definite work, would 
help women, is not an open question. We all 
know it. Simeon Fay. 
Boston. 


A HIGHER STANDARD OF MORALS. 





Epirors JournAL.—A thought in my mind 
has been struggling for utterance ever since 
the great ‘‘tidal-wave’’ of scandal has swept 
over our land. Itis this: Why do husbands 
so often demand at the hands of the law a 
quality in a wife, of which they are so often 
utterly destitute themselves? Also, why are 
wives so quiet about this same quality in the 
husband, demanding so little of this charac- 
teristic so ennobling to both parties? Who 
ean recite an instance where an untrue, im- 
pure wife sought to visit the penalty of the 
jaw upon her husband for like offense? I am 
neither censuring the one, nor shielding the 
other of the parties concerned, but really I 
fail to comprehend many men’s idea of purity. 

Everywhere it is the same, in court, in so- 
ciety and the home, man ever requires of wo- 
man what he does not and will not give in re- 
turn. To come down to minor characteristics. 
No man would knowingly marry a woman 
who used tobacco, or liquor, or profane lan- 
guage or who was a gambler or licentious wo- 
man. Yet women very often marry men with 
a perfect knowledge of all these facts, res 
garding them as a necessary element of his 
nature, 

Men will never attain the perfect standard 
of truth and prosperity which the Master re- 
quires of them until the demand of women 
is greater on their own part. When that de- 
mand is earnestly and steadfastly made by 
women there will be a corresponding supply 
at hand. 

See to it then, young women, one and all, 
that the demand is made, and peacefully abide 
the result. There is an innate chivalry in the 
souls of most men, which causes them really 
to care for the respect and love of noble wo- 
men only; possibly there may be some desti- 
tute of this element, but perhaps even those 
might change when once aroused to the fact 
that they could gain no favor without. Sister 
women, a very large sin of omission and com- 
mission lies at our own door by countenancing 
points of character in the other sex we would 
not in each other, nor they in us. Sin is sin, 
everywhere, and purity is purity everywhere. 
We would have every young woman demand 
of every young man she encounters, a clean 
mouth, not disfigured by liquor or tobacco, or 
unclean language. If women would do this, 
the larger sins will not trouble men, and they 
of right can in return demand the same puri- 
ty in us, and, together, we can then grow 
into the fullness of stature, wherein God makes 
us free. Hattie E, Wivxett. 

Chittenango, N. Y. 


iTAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION, 


A member of Parliament recently objected 
to Mr. Fawcett’s motion for extending the 
Suffrage, under specified conditions, to cer- 
tain women, that the agitation of the whole 
subject began with ill-regulated women in 
America, and if successful would enfranchise 
‘immoral women.’’ We have no doubt the 
Canal Ring in New York and the liquor in- 
terest every where would gravely urge the 
same objection. But we should like to see 
the honorable member answering the question 
why, if immoral women ought not to be allow- 
ed to tax themselves, immoral men should be 
allowed to tax them. Indeed, the only ground 
for supposing that there is even any plausi- 
ble ground whatever for disfranchising adult, 
orderly, and intelligent tax-payers because of 
their sex, is the fact that no good reason has 
ever been offered, and that therefore some 
kind of hostile instinct must be assumed: an 
argument which will probably be sufficient 
with that class of political sentimentalists who 
havea “national antipathy” to colored peo- 
ple. 

The discussion of the question of equal Suf- 
frage among tax-paying adults has recently 
Teceived a very valuable contribution in the 
form of a pamphlet upon the taxation of wo- 








men in Massachusetts, by William I. Bowditch | 


—a little work full of the results of interest- 
ing research and of a very trenchant logic. 
As the Centennial year arrives, and the long 
and glorious series of celebrations begins com- 
memorating the war that was fought in vindi- 
cation of the principle of no taxation without 
representation, Mr. Bowditch takes occasion 
to ask the pertinent question, Upon what 
ground does the State of Lexington, Concord, 
and Bunker Hill deny representation to more 
than half of its adult citizens, who pay one- 
tenth or one-eleventh of the taxes? The Mas- 





sachusetts Declaration of Rights declares that 
no tax shall be levied without the consent of 
the people or their representatives; and are 
not women people? If it be replied that the 
word is used to define a certain political class, 
the answer is that in the same Declaration the 
words “all men are born free and equal” have 
been held by the highest courts in the State 
to include women, and by force of that clause 
slave women were freed. So the word “his” 
in the clause guaranteeing religious liberty 
has always been applied to women as well as 
tomen. But if, in defining rights, “his” in 
the one case has been always construed as 
meaning also “her,” and if the courts have 
always held in the other that “‘all men’’ means 
also all women, shall the more comprehensive 
word ‘‘people”’ in the same definition of rights 
be supposed to exclude half the population? 
It is nota disposition of the matter to say that 
of course the men who framed the Declaration 
did not mean women, because the meaning of 
such an instrument is to be sought in the 
words used, not in a subsequent theory as to 
what it must be supposed to have been. 

But, again, the power of the State to tax 
unrepresented property-holders and citizens 
needs to be demonstrated. The Constitution 
of Massachusetts, indeed, authorizes the Leg- 
islature to impose taxes upon all the inhabi- 
tants and persons resident and all estates situ- 
ate within the Commonwealth. But is not 
this power limited by the Declaration of 
Rights? And if so, is it not confined, so far 
as persons are concerned, to the residents who 
personally or by representation censent to the 
taxation? All Massachusetts women are citi- 
zens, and this fact, if there were any ques- 
tion of it, is established by the qualifying 
word ‘‘male” prefixed to the word citizens in 
an amendment, the qualification showing that 
there may be female citizens as well as male. 
Then all the tax-paying women of Massachu- 
setts are citizens taxed without their consent. 
But is this lawful? Can citizens be constitu- 
tionally taxed in that State without their con- 
sent? The lawful way for citizens to express 
their consent is by voting. Butif they are de- 
prived of the power of voting for representa- 
tives, they are prevented from giving their 
consent, for the people who are taxed can 
give their consent only through their own 
representatives, not through those of other 
people. A hundred years ago the few people 
who voted in England may have chosen to tax 
other people who lived in America and had 
not voted. But those other people insisted 
that taxation without representation was tyr- 
anny, and that submission to it was slavery. 
Are those acts any less tyranny and slavery 
than they were a hundred years ago? 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has 
decided that a male citizen who is not repre- 
sented can not be taxed. Upon what ground 
can a female citizen be taxed who is not rep- 
resented? ‘Virtual representation” was de- 
cided by our fathers to be no representation 
at all; and the reply that the interests of the 
empire were one, and that what affected the 
mother country affected the colonies, and rice 
versa, Was an argument finally answered at 
Yorktown. Is the argument more forcible 
now? It may be said that the right of Suf- 
frage is based upon the supposed power of the 
voters to bear arms and fight. But in Massa- 
chusetts one-sixth of the voters are not sup- 
posed to be able to fight at all, and of the five- 
sixths only one-fortieth are reckoned as active 
militia, and the thirty-nine-fortieths are only 
liable to service in a remote contingency. Or 
is it ‘chivalry’? which exempts women from 
representation? Why, then, take their mon- 
ey without leave? Is that also chivalrous? 
Every tax-paying manin Massachusetts saves 
an eleventh of his taxes by the taxation of 
women. There isnot aman in Massachusetts 
who does not through his representative assent 
to the taking of every penny that he gives in 
taxes. But he and the other men take two 
millions of dollars from the women without a 
word. It ‘tis the inexpressible meanness of 
the thing,’’ says Mr. Bowditch. 

Our readers will see that this pamphlet is 
not the work of one of the ill-regulated wo- 
men to whom the honorable member of Par- 
liament attributes the agitation of the ques- 
tion, and that it does not plead for the “im- 
moral’’ women of whom he stands in awe. It 
is a plea for the respectable property-holding 
class—a class dear to the Parliamentary mind. 
It merely asks the sons of the heroes of Con- 
cord, Lexington, and Bunker Hill whether 
taxation without representation is or is not 
tyranny.—Harper’s Weeklg. 
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MATRIMONIAL PUZZLE FOR A MAGIS- 
TRATE. 


An unusual case, showing the fertility of re- 
source and quickness of thought of the better 
classes of Chinese, is reported by the North 
China Herald, from Nankin. During the 
Taeping Rebellion a married Chinaman, resi- 
dent in that city, joined a regiment which was 


ordered for service against the rebels. He | 


did not return at the close of the struggle, and 
nothing being heard of him for several years 
afterwards, his wife, believing herself a wid- 
ow, listened to the advances of another man 
who professed love for her, and who pressed 
his suit so ardently that she consented to join 
her lot with his. They went before the prop- 
er authorities, were made husband and wife, 


and lived together in conjugal happiness, as 
they believed—at all events, they were hap- 
py. This continued for a year or two, when 
quite unexpectedly the first husband present- 
ed himself, alive and well, and demanded the 
restoration of his wife. ‘Oh, no,” said No. 
2; ‘you left her, remained away for years, 
nobody heard of you, she thought you dead, 
and mourned for you. We are married now, 
and here are the papers.”” No. 1, not having 
heard of the example of Enoch Arden, prob- 
ably, still clamoured for his wife, and it was 
ultimately decided to take the matter before 
the Chehsien. The magistrate listened atten- 
tively to both sides of the story, and at first 
appeared puzzled what course to take. The 
papers produced by the second husband were 
legal, but the first husband was obdurate, and 
would not yield. At length the magistrate 
told them to leave the wife in his hands for 
ten days, and then both to come back again for 
his decision. This wasagreed to. About the 
fifth or sixth day the magistrate, in great 
haste, sent for the two men, and, with a 
mournful countenance, informed them that 
the wife had been suddenly smitten with an 
illness, which had proved fatal, and that she 
was dead; and he asked the first husband 
whether he would take away the body and 
provide for the funeral. The man demurred, 
said he wanted a living wife, not a dead one, 
and should have nothing more to do with the 
matter. Turning to the other, the magistrate 
put the same question to him, saying that one 
of them must remove the body. The man 
said he was very poor, but she had been a 
good wife to him; they had loved each other 
dearly, and, cost what it might, he would 
raise the money and pay for the burial. ‘*Very 
well,”’ said the magistrate, ‘‘then here she is 
—take her away with you;’’ and drawing 
aside a curtain showed the astonished men the 
wife, standing living, and in good health be- 
fore them. It being clear that the first hus- 
band really cared nothing for her, she willing- 
ly abided by the magistrate’s method of set- 
tling the complication. —Cambridge Press. 
— -_——— 


REPLEVIN BY HUSBAND AGAINST WIFE. 


The opinion of the Supreme Court of Illi- 
nois, by Sheldon, J., holding on the facts in 
the case before the court, that the husband 
could not maintain replevin against his wife 
to recover the possession of a mare, under 
the act of 1861, and defining the rights of the 
husband in the personal property of the wife 
at common law. It will be observed that this 
decision was made under the act of 1861 and 
not under the act of 1874 known as the chap- 
ter on husband and wife, and that the court 
placed much stress upon the fact that the tes- 
timony did not show that the mare was ac- 





quired from some person other than the hus- 
band; and that Chief Justice Walker does not 
concur in the opinion, He says: ‘I do not 
| concur in the reasoning of the court in this 
| case or the rule announced since the adoption 
| of what is known as the Married Woman’s 
Law. I hold that the parties are distinct per- 
sons in all cases where their separate proper- 
ty is involved.” 
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ONE-THIRD OF MANKIND GOVERNED BY 
wom 


One-third of the population of the globe are 
now governed by two women. The publica- 
tion in China of a series of imperial decrees 
and rescripts shows that the two Empresses 
have recovered the power which they were 
supposed to have lost when the late Emperor, 
young Tung-che, ascended the throne. To 
fully understand the coup d’état by which these 
women re-possessed themselves of the reins of 
government, it is necessary to recall a few 





| succession. 
when the English and French forces, under 
| Sir James Hope Grant and Marshal Palikao, 
reduced Peking to subjection and dictated 
terms of peace. This was in 1860, and the 
Emperor dying soon after, a regency was 
formed, at the head of which were the first 
wife, or Empress, of the late Hien-fung, and 
a concubine of the late Emperor, who had 
been raised to the rank of Empress in eonse- 
quence of her having given birth to an heir to 
the throne. The first of these women rejoic- 
es in the name of Ts’ze-An-Twan-Ya-K’ang- 
K’ing, and is known as the Empress Dowager 
| though she is childless. The second is Ts’ze- 
| Hi-Twan-Yu-K’ang-I, and is Empress Moth- 
Her son, the late Tung-che, was about 

five years old when the regency was formed. 
Prince Kung, brother of the Emperor, who 
died in 1860, and, therefore, uncle of the 
young heir, was one of the Regency Council. 
In 1861, by a stroke of policy, he succeeded 
in getting rid of all his associates except the 
two Empresses, with whom he shared the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of theempire. Last 
year Tung-che, coming of age, married and 
ascended the throne. Prince Kung was soon 
after temporarily degraded, and the young 
Emperor was supposed to be in the hands of 
| the managing old women who had so long 
been the dual head of the empire. Early in 
the present year Tung-che died of small-pox, 
or, as the imperial proclamation puts it, ‘His 
Majesty, the Emperor, ascended upon the 
Dragon to be a guest on high.’’ It is not eti- 
quette in China for an imperial person to die. 
He is divine, and he merely ascends on high, 





| points in the history of the Chinese imperial | 
Hien-fung was Emperor of China | 


or he joins the ‘*Sacred Ones,” his ancestors. 

Tung-che left a widow, the fair Ah-lu-te, 
but no children; and, so suddenly did his mor- 
tal complaint come upon him, he omitted to 
designate his successor. So, for the first time 
since the foundation ot the present or ‘‘Great 
Pure’’ dynasty, there was no regular heir to 
the “Dragon Throne.’ The proper thing, ac- 
cording to Chinese precedent, would have been 
for the young Empress, who should now be 
Empress Dowager and Mother combined, to 
adopt a son and heir. But this disconsolate 
widow was so overcome by her bereavement 
that she failed to take the steps necessary to 
secure her rights. The old Empresses seized 
the opportunity, and themselves took the re- 
sponsibility of choosing a successor to the 
throne. The Empress Mother adopted Tsai- 
Tien as the son of the late Emperor Hien-fung, 
and the two Empresses thereupon declared 
this child to be the Emperor of China. This 
neat stroke of business continues the two wo- 
men as Regents; and, as the lucky infant is 
only about three years old, these crafty man- 
agers have every prospect of a long reign be- 
fore them. The ruling spirit of the imperial 
clan is undoubtedly the Empress Mother— 
formerly Hien-fung’s concubine—and she has 
selected as heir and adopted son the child of 
her own sister, a wife of the PrinceCh’an. A 
strange spectacle, this tranquil assumption of 
the supreme power of a nation of 400,000,000 
people.—N. Y. Times. 





MALE, NOT MANLY. 


At the conclusion of his speech against the 
Women’s Electoral Disabilities Removal Bill, 
on the 7th inst., Mr. Leatham warned the 
House of Commons that if it ‘valued the man- 
liness of its policy and institutions, it should 
keep the springs and sources of them manly.” 
By these words Mr. Leatham would appear to 
imply an antithesis between “manly” and 
‘womanly,’ such as is not unfrequently 
made, but which the sense of those words will 
barely justify. 

We characterize as manly, conduct which 
is noble, excellent and right for a human be 
ing, whois a man. Similarly, we character- 
ize as womanly, conduct which is noble, ex- 
cellent, and right for a human being, who is 
a woman—hence the same action may often 
be described as manly or womanly according 
as it happens to emanate from a man or a wo- 
man. Manly, womanly, run together, not in 
opposition, but in connection. Itis mannish, 
womanish, which should be held up in antith- 
esis. It is not womanliness, that men dread 
in woman’s influence, but womanishness; it is 
not manliness that disfigures, but mannish- 
ness; for the former are ever associated with 
the higher standard of fitting conduct, the lat- 
ter with unfitness in conduct; hence their 
hatefulness. 

For a human being to take thought for, and 
active interest in, the well-being of the state, 
or the general good of the community, is not 
a departure from the line of fitting conduct, 
but is at once manly in a man, womanly in a 
woman. 

A womanly woman is the correlate of a 
manly man; there is nothing of opposition in 
the true sense of words which denote truth, 
courage, purity, steadfastness in the conduct 
of life; but they are opposed to the selfish 
vanity, the pompous conceit, and boastful 
cowardliness, which mark mannishness or wo- 
manishness wherever they appear.— Women 
and Work, 


UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 


Family Favorite 
SEWING 
MACHINE! 








Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense popularity and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without jirst ex- 
amining It. Our 


New G. F.. No. 2, 


runs without noise, «nd is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes, 
Special inducements to agents. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street. 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston, 





E'S $5 
RIFLE AIR PISTOL, 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BEST GUN DEALERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Shoots Darts or Slugs Perfectly Accurate. 
From the “Champion Wing Shot of America”: 
ELxnanr, ILL , March 2, 1875. 
coves It itis cheap and serviceable. It is a good 
thing for ladies’ and gentlemen’s amusement, and I 
would advise any one aa to become a good 
shot to practice with it. ours truly, 
Capt, A. H. BOGARDUS. 

Each pistol is put up in a neat box with 6 darts, 6 
targets, and 100 slugs, together with ramrod, shoul- 
der re-t and a combined claw and wrench. 

Price complete $5.00. Nickel-plated $6.00. Sent 
by express C, O. D., with privilege to examine. or by 
mail on receipt of price and 35 cts for postage. 

POPE BROS... 
M’'f’rs, 45 High Streer, Boston. 
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Ladies, Read This! 


BUY THE PATENT 


GEM SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


HEALTH. COMFORT and EASE com- 
bined with STYLE and FASHION, 


THIS SUPPORTER 


can be worn with or without a 
corset or with your own favor- 
ite corset. It takes the weight 
and pressure of the clothin 
from the waist and hips, an 
gives perfect freedom and ease 
to the person. It pleases ev- 
ery one who wears them. Ap- 
proved and recommended by 
* all Physicians. 

Lady Agents wanted in evy- 
ery city and town, 


PRICE 50 CTS. 
Sample and Circular mailed on receipt of price 
and two stamps. 


Minor & Grannis, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $38. 


POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. dress 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 








2—ly 


DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Systemat- 
ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co., 41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost, 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 


MADAME SECOR, M.D., 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women, Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 
A. M. until 4 Pp. M. 

Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
sratuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false 
nducements held out to the suffering. One examin- 
ation decides the cure. 1lj—ly 








For Rent, Furnished, in Milton. 


Five minutes’ walk from Lower Mills Station, a 

very nice moderate sized house, modernized, with 

stable and an acre of land, will be rented for the 

summer, and perhaps for a year, to the right party. 

20—2t R. E. APTHORP, 40 WATER Sr, 

J JA GOULD, Boston, offers the best chance to 
' 


agents. Scraps and Decalcomanie Pictures 
and Novelties. 64-page catalogue free. 19—4t 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office=--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


t#™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skili and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of al) Diseases. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 

Ce” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 











Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 8 d Av corn 
Sth 4treet, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the olinios 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary ang 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trains 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sece 
retary of the Faculty, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan. 








ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country with CIRCULATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADTANTAGE Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Ad- 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON St., BOSTON, 


per day. Agents wanted, All 
$5 to $20 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, durin their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, than at anything else. We of- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free, 
Send us your address at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Don’t look for work or business elsewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G, STINSON 
& Co,, Portland, Me. 2—ly 


Beautiful French Oil Chromos, size 9x11 

mounted ready for framing. sent postpaid 
for ONE DOLLAR. _ Grandest 
chance ever offered to Agents. For = 
ularssendstamp. Address F', P. Gluck, 





— 












New Bedford, Mass. 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, MAY 22, 1875. 
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Woman's Journal. 








Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, May 22, 1875. 











We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 


. 
—e- 


EAcH subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
WoMAn’s JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
Box 4297, Boston. 


Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The e of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 


ANNUAL MEETING NEW ENGLAND WO- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Ihe Seventh Annual Meeting of the New Ena- 
LAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will be held 
on Monday evening, May 24, at 7.30 P.M., in TRE- 
MONT TEMPLE, Boston, and will continue its ses- 
sions, at same place, on Tuesday, May 25, morning, 
afternoon and evening. These meetings, being held 
in Anniversary Week, a general attendance from all 
parts of New England is expected. The occasion 
will be one of unusual interest, on account of the 
Centennial celebrations, which this Convention 
needs to rebuke. The State Societies of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 








Island and Connecticut are respectfully invited to 
send numerous delegations and to make reports of 
their proceedings. All members of Local Societies 
and Woman Suffrage Clubs will be cordially wel- 
come. 

Bishop Gilbert Haven, Mrs.Julia Ward Howe,Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Lucy Stone, Wendell Phillips, Mary 
F, Eastman, Samuel May, Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
Elizabeth K. Churchill, Rev, George H. Vibbert, 
Rev. Ellen G. Gustin, Henry B. Blackwell, Rev. Ma- 
riana T. Folsom, and other eminent speakers have 
been invited to address the Convention. 


NEW ENGLAND — FES- 


. 
To the Contributors to the Cause of Suffrage for Wo- 
men: 

DEAR FRIENDS:—Remembering your generous 
support in other years, and hoping for a continuance 
of the same in the future, we invite you to be pres- 
ent at the annual Subscription Festival, to be held 
in HORTICULTURAL HALL, on Wednesday evening, 
May 26, at 7 o’clock. 

The progress of the cause during the year has been 
80 substantial that we may well meet to exchange 
congratulations and words of good cheer over the 
past. And surely we need to take counsel together 
upon the demands of the future, if we would make 
it worthy of the best that has been handed down to 
us from years gone by. 

Come then with the strength of your pecuniary 
aid, adding to it, as we know you will, the best 
counsel you have to offer, and that warm sympathy 
which shall give new courage to every worker, and 
the strength which comes only from union. 


LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 

SARAH SHAW RUSSELL, 

MRS. RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
MRS. SAMUEL E. SEWALL, 
MRS. ISAAC AMES, 

MRS. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
MRS. JAS. T. FIELDS, 

HARRIET M. PITMAN, 

EDNAH D, CHENEY, 

LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 

ABBY W. MAY. 


Boston, May 1875. 











ANNUAL MEETING 
INDIANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The Fifteenth Annual Convention of the INDI- 
ANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will 
be held at Liberty, Union County, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 25 and 26, beginning at 2 P. M., 
Tuesday, May 25. 

The citizens of Liberty tender their hospitalities to 
the members and friends of the Convention, and we 
trust that large numbers of them will be present. All 
persons interested in the question of Woman Suf- 
frage are respectfully invited to attend. Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, of Chicago, and other eminent 
speakers will be in attendance. 

MARY F. THOMAS, PRESIDENT, 

JAMES ELLIOT, SECRETARY. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF PEACE. 


The promise of Spring is bringing us near 
to the glory of Summer. At the very thesh- 
old of the latter, stands our modest Festival 
of June 2d, appointed by common consent to 
be observed as a day devoted to the study of 
Peace by women especially, as the mothers 
and early trainers of the human race. 

Twice has our appeal to this end been an- 
swered by happy gatherings, and appropriate 
exercises. The world, meantime, has been 
marching wonderfully in the direction of a 
stable and enduring peace. Men of learning 
and science have instituted annual Congresses 
in which to devise the legal and diplomatic 
measures necessary to embody the divine plan 
of harmony in the architecture of human 
society. Our own countrymen use the mas- 
culine prerogative of free locomotion to at- 
tend these meetings, in whose proceedings 
they do not fail to take an earnest and credit- 
able part. 

Under these circumstances, it seems not the 
less but the more necessary that the women 
who stay at home should so brighten their 








household mirror that it shall reflect this 
great light dawning upon both hemispheres. 
The more the men of Christendom are becom- 
ing convinced of the folly and wickedness of 
war, the more should its women study and 
adopt the divine doctrine of peace, in order 
that their mighty influence, as mothers, as 
companions, and as individuals, may be exert- 
ed to establish this, the first condition of hu- 
man progress, and the last attainment of hu- 
man brotherhood. 

I, who once went to England to preach this 
doctrine, am now closely occupied by tasks 
nearer home, in which the enlightenment and 
enfranchisement of women are largely consid- 
ered. Almost without time or funds to for- 
ward the special study of peace, I can truly 
say that its spirit sounds the key-note to all 
that I do or endeavor. Praying for it al- 
ways, I find time, once a year, to announce 
and hold my Mother’s day Festival in Boston. 
And I pray all Christian-hearted men and 
women everywhere, to organize kindred Fes 
tivals, and thus, by their co-operation and 
effort, to make this day of June 2d, happier 
and more memorable with every added year. 

J. W. H 





TAXING AND PROTECTING WOMEN. 


In another column of this paper is an arti- 
cle from a correspondent in Worcester, in de- 
fence of the action of that city, and of Glaston- 
bury, Conn., in selling the property of Abby 
Kelly Foster and of the sisters Smith, for 
taxes, while they are at the same time denied 
any voice in the amount of the tax or of the 
use to which it shall be applied, or in making 
the laws. 

He says, ‘‘Her property should pay its share 
of the expenses of organized society, as all 
other property is made to do.” 

Mrs. Foster says she is willing to pay her 
share of the expenses of organized society as 
all other persons are made to do. 

But women, as a class, are excluded from 
any part in the governmental organization of 
society. Men of all classes are admitted to it. 
The male minor only waits to reach years of 
discretion. At 21, he is a voter. The for- 
eigner has only to conform to naturalization 
laws, and he is a voter. All men, rich and 
poor, who are not imbecile or criminal, have 
only these easy conditions of admission to the 
body politic, and to their full influence in mak- 
ing, unmaking, or altering the conditions of 
‘organized society.”’ Mrs. Foster says ‘When 
Iam free, as men are, to help make and un- 
make, or alter the conditions of ‘‘organized 
society,” I will cheerfully bear my share of 
its expenses. 

In the meantime, as her exclusion from any 
part or lot in the law-making power is solely 
because she is a woman, and she cannot ab- 
dicate her womanhood, or escape from it, 
she takes the only means of resistance left, 
and says to the tyrants who oppress her, ‘“Tax- 
ation without representation is tyranny,” using 
the very words which they themselves pro- 
claim as the fundamental principle of their 
“organized society.” 

But she is met with the statement that 
“there is no property qualification. That is 
arelic of feudal barbarism, which has long 
since passed away.”’ 

But the sex qualification is more odious and 
unjust than a property qualification, because 
property can be acquired, but woman can 
never cease to be woman, and it is a present 
proof of republican barbarism, and will as 
surely be so considered in the future as the 
old property qualification of the past now is. 

Mrs. Foster, who gave more than thirty 
years of her life to secure the personal rights 
of slaves who had no property, cannot fairly 
be charged with putting property above per- 
sonal rights. There are no advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage who do this. 

It is no doubt true that the present order 
could not be instituted again, that with the 
present light in regard to the equal human 
rights of women, if the government were to 
be organized anew, it would include women on 
the same terms as men. There is not proba- 
bly in these United States any large number 
of men, who would to-day say, ‘A govern- 
ment is to be made, now let men have the en- 
tire making of it, let women have no share in 
making the laws which shall apply to them as 
wives, mothers and widows, to their personal 
and property rights, but we will make all the 
laws that concern them in every way, and 
then tax them for the support and mainte- 
nance of these laws.’? But this is the real 
present practice. 

If it is so outgrown that it could not be in- 
augurated again, instead of trying to defend 
the Old because it exists, is it not better to 
try to help build the New, ‘‘a government of 
the people, by the people and for the people,” 
remembering that women are people? 

By resisting the payment of taxes just as 
they do, Mrs. Foster and the sisters Smith 
show the same spirit which John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams did a hundred years ago. If 
those are to be praised, these surely are not to 
be blamed. That more women do not follow 
their example is no argument against it. 

Since the world was made there has been 
only here and there one who could give all 
that he had to follow a great principle. Among 
a subjugated class is not the best place in 





which to look for heroes. L. 8. 


GIVE IOWA HER LAURELS. 


Epitors Woman’s JournaL.—In your issue 
of May 8th I read these words: ‘There is 
not a single State in America outside of Kan- 
sas, nor asingle country in Christendom, where 
a woman can restrain the husband from ap- 

renticing their young daughter to serve as 

ar-maid in a liquor saloon, or as servant in a 
house of infamy, unless she first separates 
from her husband, thereby breaking up the 
home and practically terminating the unity 
of the marriage relation.” ; 

The above assumes an acquaintance not 
only with the laws of all the States in Ameri- 
ca, but of all the countries in Christendom 
touching this subject. So far as Iowa is con- 
cerned the assertion is much broader than the 
truth, as the following sections, copied verba- 
tim from the Code of Iowa of 1873, will serve 
to show. 

Sec. 2202. A married woman may own in her 
own right, real and personal property acquired 
by descent, gift, or purchase, and manage, 
sell, convey, and devise the same by will, to 
the same extent and in the same manner that 
the husband can property belonging to him. 

Sec. 2241. The parents are the natural 
guardians of their minor children, and are 
equally entitled to the care and custody of 
them. 

Sec. 2211. A wife may receive the wages 
of her personal labor and maintain an action 
therefor in her own name, and hold the same 
in her own right; and she may prosecute and 
defend all actions at law or in equity for the 
preservation and protection of her rights and 
property, as if unmarried. 

More than a year ago, Mrs. Livermore, in a 
few brief words uttered in New England, pro- 
claimed the truth in regard to the laws of 
Iowa in the following language: ‘For in- 
stance, in Iowa, provisions have been put into 
the Code, which make women absolutely equal 
legally with men, save that the man alone 
votes and serves on juries.” 

It is hoped that the time is not distant when 
the men and women of Iowa willbe absolutely 
equal before the law without a single excep- 
tion. Meanwhile let us give to lowa the lau- 
rels this fair young State has won. J. R. C. 

Winterset, Iowa, May 11, 1875. 

We are heartily glad to learn that Iowa, by 
the adoption of Section 2241, quoted above, 
has made the mother an equal guardian of her 
children with their father. This radical re- 
form, adopted only two years ago, places Iowa 
side by side with Kansas, the only two States 
in Christendom, so far as we have been able to 
learn, that have ever recognized the equal 

rights of father and mother in the education 
and control of their offspring. 

The fact that sucha law exists in Iowa 
strengthens the probability that she will be the 
first State to give the franchise to women, 
since already Woman’s equal rights as a wife 


are recognized and granted by statute 
H. B. B. 
SUFFRAGE SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


The Committee would remind all friends 
that the festival draws near. It promises to 
be a delightful occasion: needing only the 
same cordial support and interest, that have 
been given in former years. 

The flowers, vines, and evergreens, that 
are to make the hall attractive, will not, we 
feel sure, be forgotten. Nor will the cake be 
omitted, which is needed to refresh the inner 
man. 

But above all things else, we would say to 
the friends of the cause, ‘‘Come ! M. 








THE FITCHBURG CONVENTION. 


The City Hall of Fitchburg was granted 
free of expense to the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage for the use of their Convention, which 
was held on Tuesday last, and the hospitality 
of the citizens freely extended, as well to 
those who came from adjoining towns, as to 
those who had been invited to address the 
Convention. 

The audience in the afternoon was almost 
entirely composed of women, whose manifest 
interest was an answer, at least in this case, 
to the oft repeated objection, that women do 
not care anything about Suffrage. 

In the evening several hundreds gathered, 
very well filling the large hall. One hundred 
and eight names were given to a pledge for 
organizing a Woman Suffrage Club in Fitch- 
burg. The action of the Senator and Repre- 
sentatives of the Fifth Worcester Senatorial 
District (which comprises Fitchburg) in ref- 
erence to the Woman's Suffrage question was 
stated. In the Legislature, last winter, Sena- 
tor Snow of Fitchburg, (Democrat), and Rep- 
reseutative Holden of Westminister, (Bepub- 
lican), voted against Woman Suffrage, while 
Representatives Hall of Leominster, (Dem.) 
and Coolidge of Westminister, (Dem.), hon- 
ored themselves and their district by voting 
in its favor. Mrs. Stone appealed to the citi- 
zens of Fitchburg to show their appreciation 
of these facts, by defeating the two former, 
and re-electing the two latter gentlemen. It 
is to be hoped that this Club will make it for- 
ever impossible for Fitchburg ever again to 
have a Senator and Representative in the 
Legislature, who will vote against the equal 
rights of women, as they did this year. 

A large number of tracts were sold. The 
demand for the invaluable pamphlet of Mr. 
Bowditch on the ‘Taxation of Women in 
Massachusetts,’’ was greater than our supply. 

Altogether the Convention was a good one. 
It was pleasant to meet there, old time abo- 
lishonists, who, having fought out that battle, 
now courageously avow their faith in this 
younger strife, which is just as sure to be ac- 
complished as was that. Now if the friends 
in Fitchburg will follow up the advantage 
which the Convention gave them, they can 





be a power in this great work. L. & 





THE CONCORD WOMAN SUFFRAGE CON- 
VENTION. 


On Wednesday, the Middlesex County Wo- 
man Suffrage Association held a Convention 
in Concord. A hundred years ago began there, 
the strife for the application of principles 
which still wait to be applied to women. 

The first battle had been celebrated by a 
grand Centennial, but no man reminded the 
gathered thousands that this government does 
to women whatthe British government did to 
the Colonists. That women are “taxed with- 
out representation and governed without con- 
sent.”” So the Suffrage Convention came to 
supplement the services of the 19th of April 
and to say that, if it was wrong to tax men a 
hundred years ago without representation and 
to govern them without consent, it is no less 
wrong to do the same thing to women to-day; 
that if it was worth the great price paid a 
hundred years ago to secure the right to self- 
government, the value of the same great boon 
for women is no less, and as utterly needs to 
be paid. 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, Miss Eastman, 
H. B. Blackwell and Lucy Stone came down 
from the Fitchburg Convention and were re- 
inforced at Concord by William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Julia Ward Howe and Geo. H. Vibbert. 
The audience in the afternoon was largely 
composedof women. But, conspicuous among 
them, was the serene face of A. Bronson Al- 
cott, bringing strength and quietness and help. 
The hours of that session were filled up by 
H. B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, Mr. Garrison 
and Rev. Geo. H. Vibbert, with rare good 
words which, better than rifle shots, made it 
clear that principles are forever true and al- 
ways safe to apply and dangerous to neglect. 

The ladies of Concord had prepared an ex- 
cellent supper, in the vestry of the Congrega- 
tional Church,to which speakers and strangers 
from out of town were cordially invited. A 
very pleasant time it was, too; for, besides the 
things good for food, there came the Emer- 
sons, the Alcotts, the Chamberlaines, the Rob- 
bins of old anti-slavery times, and fair young 
girls, devout believers in their equal rights, 
and “‘little men’’ ready to lend a hand. 

At the evening session the hall was full of 
men and women, the larger part of whom re- 
mained interested listeners till past 10 o’clock. 
The solemn and prophetic utterances of Mr. 
Garrison, the deeds of the women of the rev- 
olution so well told by Mr. Churchill, the illuse 
trations of Miss Eastman, the argument of 
Mrs. Howe, the endorsement of the principle 
by Mr. Emerson, and the appeal of Lucy 
Stone filled up the evening, and also surely 
helped to fill up the gulf that yawns between 
woman and the enjoyment of her equal hu- 
man rights. A letter was read from the 
Smith sisters, who had been invited to be pre- 
sent, but were detained by the necessity of 
being ready at any moment to appear in Court 
to answer to the crime of having followed the 
footsteps, and imitated the example of revo- 
lutionary heroes. 

Altogether it was a good Convention, and 
we came away grateful that in Concord, which 
is forever hallowed by the greatdeeds done 
there, the same self-evident truths had béen 
reaffirmed, and their application to women 
demanded, and felt grateful for the renewal 
of old acquaintances and for the genial kind- 
ness of new ones. L. 8. 





MRS, BENCHLEY’S LECTURE---WOMAN IN 
THE EARLY CHURCH. 


Epitors JourNAL.—Last Friday I listened 
to a lecture in Warrenton Street Chapel, de- 
livered by Mrs. Benchley, a devout Episcopa- 
lian, well-known to your readers under the 
nom de plume ‘‘Shawanabeke.”’ Her lecture 
was upon ‘‘The True Position of Woman in 
the Church.” 

The question is of sufficient moment to 
have opened the largest Episcopal Church in 
Boston to one who considers it so acutely 
and earnestly as does this lady. The want of 
a true solution of this question fills the church- 
es with scandals growing out of the wasted, 
misdirected fervor of devout women; it fills 
the insane asylums, the grave yards, and the 
world, with reckless devotees of folly, striving 
to quench “immortal longings’’ with husks. 
‘Brethren, these things ought not so to be.” 

Mrs. Benchley showed plainly that the posi- 
tion of women in the early church was far 
more active and noble thanitisnow. It needs 
that women should long more earnestly and 
resolutely after that higher life, and that men 
should be more generous in encouraging them 
toward it. If the sexes would each cherish a 
larger measure of pure respect for each other 
as children of God, it would be a blessed ex- 
change for tons of poisonous adulation. 

Yours truly, M. Stacy Witnrneron. 

Boston, Mass. 


a 


WOMEN NEEDED ON OHIO SCHOOL COM- 
MITTEES, 

Epitors JourNAL.—As is usual in our town 
of Newbury, Ohio, women were present at the 
spring election. Our presence there has be- 
come so common that it appears to be consid- 
ered as a part of the order of the day, and we 
are not made to feel that we are unwelcome. 
Our only work was to distribute copies of the 
Woman’s Journat anda Woman Suffrage cir- 
cular. This little slip we thought better than 
a tract, as it would be read upon the spot. It 








was received, read, and discussed, and, we be- 
lieve, left no manifest unfavorable feeling to 
our cause. Most men only need to think, to 
become our cordial helpers. They are our 
friends, and desire the best for the race, but 
do not quite see intellectually, yet, though I 
believe many have an internal moral conyic- 
tion that we are right in our demands, 

This spring, for the first time, our women 
attended school meeting, and there the demon- 
stration was such that we were made to fee] 
most deeply the great need of the woman 
element in this foundation work for the schoo]. 
Knowing the dependence of the rising gener- 
ation for culture upon the work done here, the 
whole proceedings of this meeting seemed a 
solemn farce. No person of thought or live 
interest in education was elected an officer of 
the meeting, or appointed for district work, 
but men unable to use the English language 
correctly, whose education was gained by afew 
months attendance at a poor district school, 
and who care more for party and mammon 
than for truth and progress, are to spread the 
board for feeding the minds of our children 
during the coming year. 

In this State only ‘‘qualified electors’’ can 
elect or be elected at school meeting. Itisa 
humiliating fact that ignorant, selfish, vulgar 
men, with no sense of the soul’s great needs of 
fine culture to open up its possibilities and lead 
it to divinest growth, lay their sordid hands 
upon the lips of Woman, the child’s truest 
friend, the one who best knows its wants, and 
deny her any voice in providing for its most sig- 
nificant demands. Would that the soul of wo- 
man-kind might be speedily awakened! 

Our cause cannever be vitalized until father 
and mother give to it their love and earnest 
labor. It is the Father and Mother God, who 
works in the laboratory of the universe and 
“doeth all things well.” May we not know 
from this the divine plan for mankind’s re- 
demption? 8. &. OA 

South Newbury, Ohio. 





CHILDREN’S PICNIC. 


The Church of the Disciples gives an Ex- 
cursion and Picnic every June to the four 
hundred or more children of the Sunday 
School, many of whom have no other oppor- 
tunity for such an entertainment, and who al- 
ways greatly enjoy these occasions. To meet 
the expenses of the Excursion this year, the 
Social Club has kindly offered to give two 
Dramatic Entertainments. If each of our 
friends will purchase a few tickets (at 50 cts. 
each), it will greatly aid us. The tickets are 
to be had at all times of Mr. Drake, at the 
Church, or by application to either of the un- 
dersigned. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

WituiaM H. Bartpwiy. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 


The Memorial of the Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation was presented in the Constitutional 
Convention of Missouri, on Friday, the 7th of 
May, by Hon. Albert Todd. It was referred 
to the Committee on Elections and Electors. 





COLLECTOR BARTON’S DISCLAIMER. 


Epirors Woman’s Journat.—I take the 
liberty of addressing you briefly in response 
to a note from Mrs, Foster in your paper of 
the 15th inst. 

In doing so, I shall not attempt to justify 
the ‘‘powers that be” in any of their ordinary 
formal proceedings incident to the collection 
of taxes, but I shall simply seek to disclaim 
any intention, on their part, of persecuting 
Mr. and Mrs. Foster. So far as I am person- 
ally concerned, I deem it proper for me to say 
that on general principles I am utterly op- 
posed to anything like a policy of vindictive- 
ness towards those of our citizens, who, in 
their conscientious devotion to principle, see 
fit toresist what they term‘‘unrepresented”’tax- 
ation. In regard to the particular controver- 
sy with Mr. and Mrs. Foster, allow me to say 
that, while entertaining for them the highest 
respect, I shall endeavor to do my duty in en- 
forcing the payment of taxes upon their estate, 
and at the same time to discountenance any 
attempts at oppression on the part of the city 
authorities. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Ww. S. Bartow 

Worcester, Mass., May 18, 1875. 





THE FOSTER TAXES IN WORCESTER. 


Epitors Woman’s Journat. — Permit a 
loyal citizen and tax-payer of Worcester, a 
friend and advocate of Woman Suffrage, and 
a personal friend and admirer of Mrs. Foster’s 
life-long self-sacrifice and devotion to her 
highest view of truth and right, and all that 
tends to elevate and promote humanity, to 
say a word on the matter suggested by Mrs. 
Foster’s letter of May 10th in your issue of 
15th inst. 

Mrs. Foster ‘‘can see no reason for this 
threatened additional sale,’’ and speaks of it 
as ‘‘trampling on their own laws,” &. Now it 
would seem that when the City enforced its 
claim for taxes on the Foster estate by sale 
and deed Feb. 20, 1874, it was only for the 
taxes then accrued. And when the City, as 
the result of sale, took a deed of the estate in its 
own name, it was only a contingent deed sub- 
ject to be vacated on payment of taxes then 
accrued, with cost and interest, giving the 
city no title to the estate for any subsequent 
taxes that might be assessed uponit. When, 
therefore, the taxes of 1874 became due, and 
remained unpaid, the only way for the City to 
make their claim secure against the estate is 
for them by ‘‘due process of law’’ to go through 
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the same formalities of demand and sale, in 
order to make their len for the amount of 
their later accrued taxes valid upon the es 
tate. And when the taxes of 1875 mature, the 
same process must be repeated, and so on, 
until, in the lack of payments and redemption, 
the entire farm becomes absolutely and beyond 
redemption the property of the city, when 
the ceremony may stop. 

There seems to be no “trampling on their 
own laws’”’ in this, but exact conformity to the 
forms and ‘‘due processes of the law.” And 
when Mrs. Foster speaks of the ‘‘usurping 
powers that be,’’ “‘persecuting’’ her for the 
sake of it, she greatly wrongs and slanders 
the citizens and officers of Worcester. Every 
one here who knows her, while not always 
commending her zeal and discretion, respects 
her unselfish devotion to her ideal of right, 
and while desiring that her property should 
pay its share of the expenses of organized so- 
ciety, as all other property in the city is made 
to do, no one in the city would ‘‘persecute or 
wrong” her in any way. 

Mrs. Foster in her position seems to forget 
that there is no ‘“‘property qualification” for 
yoting now, that this relic of feudal barbarism 
has long since passed away before the advanc- 
ing civilization and progress of the nineteenth 
century. That when, someforty years ago, 
the issue was made at its last foot-hold in the 
State of Rhode Island of ‘‘property against 
humanity,” almost leading to the bloody 
strife of civil war, none were more active and 
earnest to have the ‘‘property qualifications” 
wiped out, than S.S. and A. K. Foster. And 
she seems to forget that one of the most strik- 
ing illustrations of the case was then put some- 
thing like this, ‘‘A man who has the requisite 
property qualification for voting, which con- 
sists solely of one donkey, is a voter to-day. 
Tomorrow the donkey dies, and he ceases to 
be a voter, his right to vote dies with the don- 
key. Now who was “represented”? by this 
vote, the man or the donkey ?” 

Thus with Mrs. Foster’s farm or cows, or 
the Misses Smith’s, their claim to the right 
to vote lies back of the possession of farms or 
cows, in their humanity. 

No one now votes because of the property 
they possess, or pay taxes upon. Much prop- 
erty belonging to non-residents, aliens, minors, 
coroporations, and public institutions is taxed 
that is not represented by votes, and, indeed, 
no property atallis represented by votes. All 
the money qualification for voting lies in the 
payment of a poll tax, which is never assess- 
ed on women, minors or non-residents, and 
all on whom it is assessed, have, thereby, a 
right to the ballot. And here is the only pres- 
ent connection between “‘taxation and repre- 
sentation.” 

That all good citizens who desire that the 
Foster property should be made to pay its 
share of the public expenses, are ‘‘persecu- 
tors’ or ‘‘robbers,’’ as they are inclined to 
call them, is really not true, and it is unkind 
and wrong in them to apply these epithets to 
them. Believing that our present form of 
government and social organization, with all 
their errors and short comings, are, neverthe- 
less, the highest result of the combined expe- 
rience and wisdom of the human race to the 
present time, we believe that ouronly safety 
and duty lie in supporting the powers that 
be, seeking all the while to improve and per- 
fect the laws, and we demand of all, to bear 
their share of the support willingly and heart- 
ily, and if any refuse, let their property be 
taken by due process of law, and made to con- 
tribute its share. We commend, therefore, 
the action of our worthy and gentlemanly city 
treasurer and collector in enforcing by legal 
process the city’s claim against the estate of 
the Fosters. 

Mrs. Foster and her husband have the right 
to promote the Suffrage movement by such 
means and at such cost as they judge best, 
and by their present process they certainly 
attract attention to it, and bring it to the no- 
tice of the public. But it is doubtful if they 
thus command a favorable notice of the cause, 
and, indeed, it seems to many of the friends 
of the cause, that they repel and place ina 
position of antagonism, many candid and oth- 
erwise very intelligent people, whose criti- 
cisms and interest it is important to secure, 
but who have not yet seen their way clear to 
espouse the cause. And if, thereby, they ul- 
timately secure some new aids it is believed 
that they also hinder the conversion of many 
more, who might otherwise be reached, con- 
vinced and added to the ranks of the great 
army of progress. That their course of ac- 
tion does not commend itself as wise and 
right, to the great mass of Woman Suffra- 
gists, is proved by the fact that so very few 
adopt it. J 

Worcester, Mass. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


The ill-fated steamer Schiller took on board 
at New York, among other passengers, three 
remarkable women, whose loss is not a loss to 
friends and relatives merely, but also a loss to 
all women, for each of the three represented 
a special type of woman’s capacity, woman’s 
industry, and woman’s worth on a broader 
scale of life than is usually allowed to them. 

Many years will probably elapse before Dr. 
Susan Draock’s place can be filled. She 
possessed that unusual talent in her profession 


developed; and we shall have to wait many 
years before another soul with such peculiar 
gifts, with such strong natural bent in that di- 
direction, will present itself in the profession 
of medicine. The talent she possessed is very 
rare among men; in a hundred perhaps only 
one will exhibit it; and yet when we consider 
the comparatively small number of women 
who, till now, have ventured upon the med- 
ical career, we cannot expect the percentage 
of inborn talent to be any greater among wo- 
men than among men. _ I give here a brief 
sketch of her life, as far as I was acquainted 
with her, as also of the two other ladies men- 
tioned. 

In 1861 I received a letter from a young 
girl in Washington, North Carolina, stating 
that she was just fourteen years old, that her 
father was a Massachusetts gentleman, and 
her mother a Southern lady. She said she 
had always lived where slavery existed, but 
that, since her eighth year, she had been pain- 
fully sensitive to its wrongs. She said, far- 
ther, that she preferred reading medical and 
scientific books to all others, and that, through 
the kindness of their family physician, she 
had from childhood indulged in such reading. 
Now she wished to study medicine, and asked 
my advice as to the preparation needed for 
this purpose, I replied to this letter, treat- 
ing the matter as a mere childish fancy. In 
1864 Miss Elizabeth Green called upon me, 
requesting me to give her a list of books on 
Anatomy and Physiology for a friend of hers, 
who had come from the South to Oakdale, 
Mass., her family having been forced to leave 
their home during the war on account of their 
strong Union sentiments. She gave me the 
name of her young friend, Susan Dimock, and 
said she was but sixteen years ofage. In the 
year 1866 Miss Susan Dimock called upon me, 
to make application to enter the New England 
Hospital as a student. She was then nearly 
nineteen years old, and had been studying, 
entirely by herself, Anatomy and Physiology, 
to such an extent as to be thoroughly well- 
informed on these subjects. On inquiry I 
found she was the same young lady who, at 
fourteen years of age, had written me from 
Washington, N.C. Her quiet determination 
to carry out her aims, and her decided taste 
for study were so apparent that we concluded 
to admit her as a student, although she had 
not attended any regular college. While thus 
engaged in the hospital, and receiving the 
private instructions of the different physi- 
cians connected with it, she showed so much 
real genius for the medical profession, that 
we urged her to make efforts to obtain a Euro- 
pean education, especially as her general edu- 
cation and knowledge of languages would fa- 
cilitate her entrance into a European univer- 
sity. She followed this advice in 1868, by 
going” o Zurich, Switzerland, and was admit- 
ted there to the autumn course of the univer- 
sity. 

When I saw Professor Meyer in Zurich, last 
year, he said to me, ‘“‘Among ten highly ed- 
ucated young men I hardly found one who 
studied so indefatigably, so industriously, and 
so conscientiously as Miss Dimock; and not 
more than one in a hundred would know how 
to make such advantageous use of every op- 
portunity for acquiring knowledge as she did; 
moreover, she was one of the most lovely wo- 
men, graceful and elegant in manners, whom 
I ever met, and thus gained the respect of all 
her male college associates and of her teach- 
ers.” 

After a three years’ course of study, she 
graduated with high honors in Zurich, and 
then went to Vienna with letters of introduc- 
tion from her professors to others there; there 
she attended especially to surgery for a half 
year; after which she went to Paris, there 
also bringing high letters of recommendation 
to clinical surgeons; she staid there another 
six months, and then, in July, 1872, returned 
home to America; after her graduation she 
had agreed to take the position of resident 
physician in the New England Hospital for 
three years. But, onleaving the friends whom 
she had made in Europe, she promised them 
a visit—in non professional life—after this 
three years’ engagement should expire. It 
was with the desire to fulfil this promise that 
she requested five months’ leave of absence, 
before the three years were quite expired, and 
before entering upon another three years’ en- 
gagement to the Hospital. 


It was here in the New England Hospital 
for Women and Children that Dr. Susan Dim- 
ock showed her extraordinary abilities and 
made herself invaluable. Only twenty-five 
years old, she entered upon the duties of resi- 
dent physician and surgeon with a tactfulness 
and a talent whick genius alone can inspire. 
In her quiet, calm way she has performed 
plastic operations, whose importance can only 
be appreciated by the patient or rightly esti- 
mated by the surgeon. In all her work she 
was extremely modest, though thoroughly 
self-reliant; her great desire was to continue 
in this work for years, thus hoping to con- 
vince the still doubting portion of the pro- 
fession, as well as the community at large, 
that a woman can live according to her tastes, 
be thorough and scientific in her work, and 
yet remain—a lady. All this she has proved 
to those who knew her during the three short 





years of her labor here, and those who have 


which cannot be acquired by study, but only | Come into contact with her will remember her 


as a lovely woman, with that refined polite- 
ness which is so characteristic of the Southern 
lady. Yet, with all this, she possessed a firm, 
decided will; what she considered just and 
right, that she must do; no thing and no per- 
son could influence her to change a pre-con- 
ceived resolution. 
Miss Evizanetn Greene has been Dr. Dim- 
ock’s friend for years. She belongs to one of 
Boston’s most liberal and benevolent families. 
She was well known as a true humanitarian 
by a large class of people with whom and for 
whom she labored in reforms of various kinds. 
A lady of fine education, she possessed a gen- 
erous heart, and a broad understanding for 
the reforms of social life, and to these was 
added the charm of a graceful beauty. She 
was of about the same age as Dr. Dimock. 
Miss C, M. Crane, the third one of the unfor- 
tunate ladies whom we wish to mention, was 
the daughter of Mr. Thomas Crane, and niece 
of Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, Minister to Italy. 
Miss Crane was for a short time teacher at 
the Norton Seminary. She was possessed of 
great physical beauty, fine literary tastes, 
and rare accomplishments. In 1873 her health 
failed her, and she consulted me; I advised 
some physical labor and rest of mind for a 
year. As the former was not possible for her 
in her social position, she agreed to be a vol- 
unteer nurse in the New England Hospital; 
and here she had opportunity to show her 
strength of character in the best possible light. 
She entered, like any professional nurse, upon 
the training given in the Hospital, worked 
hard and faithfully night and day for a whole 
year, and often, when the professional nurse 
failed in tact or in strength, she would step in 
and supply all deficiencies. She left the Hos- 
pital Nov. 30, 1874, and returned well and 
strong to her friends, intending now to go on 
and complete her literary education in Italy 
among her relatives there, whom she was on 
her way to join, traveling thither with her 
friends and co-laborers, Dr. Dimock and Miss 
Green. Miss Crane was also about twenty- 
eight years old, and as remarkable in her line 
of life as were both these ladies; all three as- 
piring for the highest and best in education, 
working most faithfully towards this end, in 
order to prove by the forceful evidence of 
facts, the capacity of women in the highest 
spheres of life. 


Marte E, ZaAKRZEWSKA. 
Boston, Mass. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The funeral of John C. Breckinridge took 
place at Lexington, Ky., last Wednesday, and 
was attended by an immense number of per- 
sons. 

‘*The Boston Lying-in Hospital’’ must be in 
a very flourishing condition, as we notice that 
a new board of officers, all gentlemen, has 
been recently chosen to manage its affairs. 








As our usual story we publish, this week, 
two chapters from a charming book by Mrs. 
A. M. Diaz entitled ‘‘The Schoolmaster’s 
Trunk,” which is at once a graphic sketch of 
American life and a good humored satire upon 
the follies and prejudices of rural society. This 
book ought to be read by everybody. 


The Boston School Committee, we are hap- 
py to see, has selected from its number a 
“committee on sewing in the public schools.” 
As they are all gentlemen we have no doubt 
the business of overseeing the sewing classes 
will be done in the most satisfactory manner. 
If we must have sewing taught in the public 
schools, let the male members of the commit- 
tee take charge of it by all means. 


The Cambridge City Council decided, last 
Wednesday, to celebrate the 3d of July, it 
being the 100th anniversary of Washington’s 
taking command of the army at Cambridge. 
So the women tax-payers of Cambridge and 
Boston, as well as those of Concord and Lex- 
ington, are to be forced to contribute to cele- 
brate an independence m which they have no 
part. 


The Boston school committee did not suc- 
ceed in having a meeting last Tuesday night. 
The roll was called shortly before eight 
o’clock, and showed that fifteen members 
were wanted to make a quorum. A motion to 
adjourn was lost. The motion was again 
made ten minutes later, and lost. Attwenty- 
five minutes past eight the roll was called 
again, and showed that a quorum was still 
wanting. In disgust it was voted to adjourn. 
The lady members were all in their seats. 


The Iowa University Reporter in its list of 
the officers of Literary Societies for the spring 
term, gives the names of eleven women, viz., 
Eridelphian Society—President, Lizzie Clark; 
Vice President, Jennie Bartlett; Cor. Secre- 
tary, Lizzie Thacher; Recording Secretary 
May Shepard; Treasurer, Jennie Slagle. 
Hesperian Society—President, Lou. McKen- 
zie; Vice President, Sarah Vaughn; Cor. 
Secretary, Ella Spangler; Rec. Secretary, 
Ella Patterson; Financial Sec., Ida Scott; 
Treasurcr, Harriet Jackson. 

The bill to reorganize the Boston School 
Committee was passed by the Senate as it 
came from the House, providing for a com- 
mittee of twenty-four members, to be elected 
at large on a general ticket for the city, and 
a board of six supervisors. An attempt was 





made to submit the change to a vote of the 


citizens, but it was lost. 
in its principle. Every ward should elect its 
own members, A general ticket means the 
nomination by a ring, of persons whose quali- 
fications are unknown to almost all who vote 
for them. 


This change is bda 


‘The Centennial Reception Committee of 
Philadelphia invited a number of Boston gen- 
tlemen, capitalists, &c., to visit that city, to 
see what progress had been made in the prep- 
aration for the great anniversary. They were 
received with ‘‘boundless hospitality”? and sat 
down to a great banquet with over 300 per- 
sons. We did not hear that any of the auxil- 
aries, or women, who are so busily engaged in 
working to make the Centennial a success, 
were invited to this banquet. It is suggested 
that they were busy at the State House at 
that time raising money to pay for it, and 
were perhaps dining in the beanery mean- 
while. 

An English bishop takes one of his vicars 
to task for allowing a woman to speak in his 
church, the offender in the case being the 
vicar’sown daughter. The explanation, how- 
ever, is satisfactory, namely: ‘*My daughter 
has often made a few remarks upon the verses 
of the hymns as she read them, and on only 
one or two occasions has she spoken from a 
text—I must say I never considered this 
preaching at all. We have not atall used the 
church services. The addresses have been 
made from any part of the church, but not 
from the pulpit.’’ It was too bad, neverthe- 
less, in the bishop to interfere at all, because 
that daughter's services fairly “took” in the 
parish. 


The question of a woman’s right to be ad- 
mitted to the bar and to practice as a lawyer, 
bids fair to come up for decision in the Su- 
preme Court, in the course of time. The 
Board of Examiners, in Philadelphia, refused 
to examine Miss Burnham, and the Court of 
Common Pleas has declined to interfere in the 
matter. Now a suit has been brought against 
the Board for $200,000 damages, the amount, 
it is to be presumed, which Miss Burnham ex- 
pected to earn as alawyer. Whether she get 
this liberal allowance for damages or not, we 
hope she will get a decision in favor of her 
right to practice law. If she would make a 
good lawyer, she ought to have achance. If 
she would not, people would find it out, and 
she wouldn’t get clients very long. We see 
no reason for putting any obstacles in her way 
more than she would find in getting practice. 
—Boston Globe. 


We hear so frequently the assertion that 
women would not vote if they could, that we 
give the following, which should have some 
weight in the refutation of what we believe to 
be a popular error. In England, Austria, Hol- 
land and the Dominion of Canada, Woman 
Suffrage is recognized by law in municipal 
elections. In 1874, the London Examiner, re- 
ferring to sixty-six municipal elections, stated 
that out of all women who on the register en- 
joy equal rights with men, five hundred and 
sixteen went to the polls, which is but forty- 
eight less than the proportionate number of 
men. And out of 27,949 women registered 
where a contest occurred, 14,416 voted. Of 
men, 166,781 were on the register, and 90,080 
voted. 

Minnie Hipwood, a girl six years old in 
West Troy, N. Y., can perform arithmetical 
feats reminding one of that youthful prodigy, 
Zerah Colburn. Minnie has attended school 
but about two weeks, merely knows her let- 
ters, and has no apparent knowledge of fig- 
ures, written or printed. She has shown an 
uncommon aptitude for reckoning the cost of 
articles she was sent out to purchase, and her 
father found on questioning her that she could 
mentally multiply large numbers accurately 
and much more quickly than he could. The 
question must be asked in a peculiar way, for 
instance: ‘Two 65s,’’ not ‘‘two times 65,” 
‘four 79s,” not ‘four times 79.’’ Put in the 
usual way she seemed to be confused. Her 
father asked her how she did it. She refused 
to say anything forsome time, but finally said, 
“God tells me.’? She apparently performs 
these feats without much thought and by the 
intuition of genius. 


The wreck of the Schiller is attributed by 
the Golden Age, first, to the determination of 
the owners to secure the transportation of the 
U. S. Mails by quick passages, at all hazards; 
second, to the fact, that in order to hasten 
the delivery of the mails, ships of this line 
are ordered to run so near the Scilly Islands 
that they can signal the telegraph operator 
who immediately telegraphs to London for a 
special postal train to be ready at Plymouth 
tocarry themails. In addition to the ordinary 
risks these steamship captains are expected to 
run in order to make fast passages to secure 
the favor of the Post-Master-General, the 
Schiller and her consorts were required to 
run as close as possible to the most dangerous 
point on the English coast. Captain Thomas 
obeyed this order, and the natural consequen- 
ces followed. Hereafter, prudent people, if 
these statements are correct, should shun 
steamers belonging to the lines that compete 
for carrying the mails, as well as steamers 
which are ordered to run within signalling 
distance of the Scilly Islands. The loss of 
the Schiller ought not only to cost her owners 





the patronage of the traveling public, but to 


create a public sentiment which will forbid 
the Postmaster-General to act as stakeholder 
for ocean races. But for the present vicious 
system of giving the mails to the fastest 
steamers run in opposition, the owners of the 
Schiller would have been less anxious to have 
the ship driven on her course without a mo- 
ment’s delay. Had not the owners insisted 
that their ship should make speed the chief 
object, and safety a secondary consideration, 
Capt. Thomas and his three hundred drowned 
passengers would have reached their destina- 
tion in safety. 


Is Mrs. Lincoln really insane? We doubt 
it. We learn by telegraph that on the 19th 
inst., in the Cook County Court at Chicago, 
the question came up of the insanity of Mrs. 
Lincoln, widow of Abraham Lincoln, and 
was settled. The proceedings are based on a 
petition filed by Robert F. Lincoln, setting 
forth that his mother, Mary L. Lincoln, has 
property and effects exceeding $75,000; that 
she is non compos mentis and incapable of man- 
aging her estate, and praying the issuance of 
an order for a warrant and venire to test the 
question of her sanity. The petition was ac- 
companied by a certificate of the family phy- 
sician, Dr. Isham, to the effect that he had 
examined Mrs. Lincoln and was of the opin- 
ion that she was insane, and a fit subject for 
hospital treatment. Several witnesses testi- 
fled to eccentricities in the conduct of Mrs. 
Lincoln, which commenced at the time of the 
assassination of President Lincoln and which 
have become more marked as time progressed. 
She imagines that she hears voices in the 
wall, that strange beings beset her in the en- 
tries of her hotel, that she was the victim of 
poisoning plots, ete. Her closets are full of 
unopened packages of goods which she had 
ordered sent to her room. After short argu- 
ments the case was given to the jury, who 
brought in a verdict in accordance with the 
facts elicited. Mrs, Lincoln will be removed 
to the hospital at Batavia, Ill. At the an- 
nouncement of the verdict Robert Lincoln 
took the hand of his mother, when she ex- 
claimed with a reproachful look: ‘‘O Robert, 
to think that my son would ever have done 
this!” There were few spectators in the 
court. We trust that Robert Lincoln will not 
be appointed administrator of his mother’s 
estate and that the question of the sanity of 
the widow of our martyr President will be 
carefully scrutinized. Upon the face of the 
matter the evidence seems painfully insuffi- 
cient. 


The Woman Suffrage Convention, which 
was held in New York during Anniversary 
week, in response to the call of Miss Anthony, 
was held in Masonic Hall,on Tuesday, May 
11. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton presided. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. 
Olympia Brown. Addresses were made by 
Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Matilda 
Joslyn Gage, Rev. Olympia Brown, Prof. J. 
H. R. Wilcox, Mrs. Lillie Devereaux Blake, 
Mrs. E. A. Chambers, Rev. Ed. L. Brady, 
Miss Burnham, Rev. O. B. Frothingham and 
others. Resolutions were adopted denounc- 
ing the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which denies the right of Vir- 
ginia D. Minor, of Missouri, to vote, in oppo- 
sition to the Constitution of that State, under - 
the provisions of the 14th Amendment of the 
Federal Constitution, characterizing that de- 
cision as more infamous than the Dred Scott 
decision, and appealing to Congress to submit 
an amendment which shall prohibit the sever- 
al States from disfranchising citizens of the 
United States on account of sex. The audi- 
ence were invited to subscribe toward defray- 
ing the expenses of canvassing the State of 
Iowa, for the purpose of securing Suffrage to 
women in that State. The following persons 
were elected officers of the Society for the 
coming year: 


President—Matilda Joslyn Gage, of Lafayette, N.Y. 

Vice Presidents—Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Ernestine L. Rose, Paulina Wright Davis, 
Clarinda J. H. Nichols, Sarah Welles. 

Recording Secretary—Henrietta Payne Westbrooke. 

Corresponding Secretary—Isabella Beecher Hooker. 

Foreign Corresponding Secretary—Matilde F., 
Wendt. 

Executive Committee—Susan B. Anthony, Frances 
V. Halleck, Clemence 8S. Lozier, Charlotte B. Wil- 
bour, Elizabeth B. Phelps, Lillie Devereux Blake, 
Rev. Olympia Brown, Virginia L. Minor, Carrie 8. 
Burnham, Jane Graham Jones, Laura De Force Gor- 
don, A. Jane Dunning, Catharine F. Stebbins, Sarah 
Pugh, Sarah R. L. Williams, Mary F. Gilbert. 


The audiences were large at all the sessions, 
and in the evening the hall, which holds 1000 
persons, was crowded. Thesubscriptions and 
collections taken amounted to over two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Best Toilet Seap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of — 
jan 











To the Ladies. If you have not ay done 
80, give the “CORTICELLI’ Spoon SILK and Bur- 
TONHOLE TWIST a fair andimpartial trial. You will 
find a they are of the best stock, and perfect 
goods. 


The Opening Spring. 

Farewell to Winter’s cold and storms! 

Welcome the beauteous Spring's return! 
The grass is springing on the lawns, 

And men their thoughts to Summer turn: 
Let all rejoice—both old and young, 

That through the season they’ve been spared; 
And praise be heard from every tongue, 

That Heaven for them has kindly cared; 
Now let the Boys who need new “Clothes,” 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Go purchase them at GEORGE FENNO’s, 





Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
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POETRY. 








BEAUTIFUL MAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 





Winter's departing, angry and sullen; 
After his footsteps comes a bright band: 
Flowerets in numbers start from their slumbers— 
May is awaking all over the land. 


Deep in the hollows snow-drifts are lying, 
Like early sorrow, melting away; 

Warm rain is falling, wild birds are calling— 
Beautiful spring-time, beautiful May! 

Oh, could I see her come o’er the mountain, 
Under her eyelids bringing the day! 

Birds would sing sweeter only to greet her, 
Girl of my heart's love, my beautiful May! 





SPRINGTIME. 


‘Translated from Schiller for Woman's Journal. 
Fair springtime! Nature’s rapture, 
Welcome o’er hill and dale! 
Thy thousand fairy blossoms 
Are smiling in the vale. 
We hail thy advent yearly, 
With mild, refreshing showers, 
‘Thou bringst the reign of Flora 
In verdant, lovely bowers. 


“With soft, melodious accents, 
As birds each other greet, 

My beauteous maid comes tripping, 
Her lover fond to greet. 


‘Wilt grant, O blooming Nature, 
A boon unto my fair? 

For I would fain a garland 
Twine in her flowing hair. 

Fair pringtime! Nature's rapture, 
Welcome o’er hill and dale! 

Thy th d fairy bl 
Are smiling in the vale. 

Cam bridge, May, 1875. 


CARNIVOROUS PLANTS. 


What's this I hear, 
My Molly dear, 
About the new carnivora? 
Can little plants 
Eat bugs aud ants, 
And gnats and flies? 
Why,—bless my eyes! 
Who is the great diskiverer? 
Not Darwin, love, 
For that would prove 
A sort of retrograding; 
Surely the fare 
Of flowers is air, 
Or sunshine sweet, 
They shouldn’t eat 
Or do aught so degrading! 
Alas! ’twould be 
Sad news to me, 
To hear your own dear Fido, pet, 
Has lost his breath 
In cruel death, 
Because, one day, 
In thoughtless play, 
He went too near a violet! 


Or, horror! what 
If, heeding not, 
Some cruel plant carnivorous 
We ventured near— 
Yes we, my dear,— 
And swallowed were, 
With no one there 
To succor or deliver us. 


And yet to die 
By blossoms, I 
Would call a doom chromatic, 
For one might wait 
A harder fate 
Than have a rose 
End all his woes 
In pain called aromatic. 








Ah, science knows 
Each flower that blows 
And all its wicked habits. 
*Tis not for us 
To make a fuss; 
For aught we know, 
The lilies grow 
From dining on Welsh rabbits! 
—Joel Stacy, in Scribner. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER’S TRUNK. 
I. 


THE SLAVES OF THE ROLLING-PIN. 

Pies again! Always pies! One, two, three, 
four, this is the fifth time, within, say, ten 
days or a fortnight, that, to my knowledge, 
pies have stood in the way of better things. 

First, my hostess, Mrs. Fennel, could not 

leave to take a ride with me a few mornings 
ago, because ‘‘we are entirely out of—pies.”’ 
Mrs. Fennel, poor woman, is far from well, 
and what with husband, grown-up boys, and 
two small children, not to mention myself as 
boarder, she has a large family to cook for, 
and only her daughter Martha to help do the 
work. That breezy morning-ride would have 
raised her spirits; it would have put new life 
into her: but—pies. (This is one time.) Then 
Miss Martha, who is fond of reading, declined 
the loan of my library-book the other day on 
account of having to help her mother make— 
pies. (Two times.) Last evening she could 
not run up on the hill to see the sun set, be- 
cause they were trying to get the meat and 
apple ready over night for—pies. (Three 
times.) When poor Mrs. Fennel was taken 
off her work the other day by one of her fre- 
quent ill-turns, Mrs. Melendy came in with 
offers of assistance. 

“‘Now I can stay just two hours by the 
clock,’ said Mrs. Melendy in her sprightly 
way; ‘and what shall I take hold of first? 
Shall I tidy up the room, read to you, bathe 
your head, make you some good gruel? Or, 
else, shall I take hold of the mending, or see 
to the dinner, or what?” 

Mrs. Fennel raised her languid lids, and 
faintly murmured, ‘‘Out of pies.” 

“Dear me!” cried breezy Mrs. Melendy, “I 
‘know what that feeling is well enough; and 





‘tis a dreadful feeling! Why, I should no 
more dare to set out a meal’s victuals without 
pie than I should dare to fly! For my hus- 
band, he must have his piece o’ pie to top off 
with, whatever’s on the table.” And the 
sympathizing sister bared her willing arms, 
and wrestled womanfully with the rolling-pin, 
I know not how long. 

The fifth time was this morning. While sit- 
ting in the room adjoining the kitchen, the 
doors being open between, I heard Martha ask 
her mother why they could not take a maga- 
zine. “I do long for something to read!” 
said she; ‘‘and all we have is just one news- 
paper a week.”’ 

“Oh! we couldn’t get much reading-time,”’ 
said Mrs. Fennel. “If ’tisn’t one thing, ’tis 
another, and sometimes both. There’s your 
father, now, coming with the raisins. These 
pies will take about all the forenoon.” Miss 
Martha afterward spoke to her father about 
the magazine. 

‘‘We can’t afford to spend money on read- 
in’,”” he answered, in bis usual drawling mon- 
otone: “costs a sight to live. Now, if we 
didn’t raise our own pork, we should be hard 
pushed to git short’nin’ for our pies.” 

Such constant reiteration had made me des- 
perate. I strode to the doorway. ‘And why 
must we have pies?’’ I demanded in tones of 
smothered indignation. ‘Why not bread and 
butter, with fruits or sauce, instead? Why 
not drop pies out of the work altogether? 
Yes, drop them out of the world.’? Miss Mar- 
tha was the first to recover from the shock of 
this starting proposition. ‘Our men-folks 
couldn’t get along without pies, Mr. McKim- 
ber,’’ she said. 

‘‘Pie-crust does make a slave of a woman, 
though, said Mrs. Fennel. ‘‘There’s nothin’ 
harder than standin’ on your feet all the fore- 
noon, rollin’ of it out.”’ 
“Denno ’bout doin’ without pie,’’ drawled 
Mr. Fennel. ‘’Pears if bread’n sarse’d be a 
mighty poor show for somethin’ to eat.”’ 
‘“*Twould take off the heft of the cook- 
in’,’? said Mrs. Fennel thoughtfully; ‘*but’’ 
(with a sigh) ‘tyou couldn't satisfy the men- 
folks.”’ 
I rushed to my chamber in despair. Pie, 
then, is one of the household gods in Tweenit. 
But what can I doaboutit? Something must 
be done. Suppose I write an ‘‘Appeal to Wo- 
men,” and read it at the sewing-circle, pre- 
tending it was taken from a newspaper pub- 
lished in—well, in Alaska, or Australia, or 
the Orknew Islands. We gentlemen are ex- 
pected to help along the entertainment in some 
way. 
Hark, now, to the music of the rolling-pin 
sounding from below! That music shall in- 
spire my 

“APPEAL, 
‘My dear friends, this is an age of inquiry. 
Can any one tell who first imprisoned our lus- 
cious fruits in a paste of grease and flour, bap- 
tized the thing with fire, and named it pie? 
And why is this pie a necessity? That is what 
confounds me. Mothers of families, hard 
pressed with work, consume time and strength 
in endless struggles with the rolling-pin. Fa- 
thers of families lengthen their bills to short- 
en their pies. And all this is to what end? 
The destruction of health. Every stroke on 
the board demands strength which is worse 
than thrown away. Every flake of pastry is 
so much food which were better left uneaten. 
And as for the time consumed in this kind of 
labor, who shall count the hours which are 
daily rolled away, and chiefly by overburden- 
ed women, who complain of ‘no time’ and ‘no 
constitution’? 
“One Saturday forenoon I stood on the hill 
which commands a view of the village. It 
was ‘baking-day.’ Being a clairvoyant, I 
looked through the roofs of the houses, and 
saw in every kitchen a weary woman, ‘stand- 
in’ on her feet,’ rolling, rolling, rolling. Close 
around some stood their own little children, 
tugging at their skirts, pleading for that time 
and attention which rightfully belonged to 
them. One frail, delicate woman was actu- 
ally obliged to lie down and rest twice before 
her task was accomplished. Another, the 
mother of an infant not many months old, ac- 
complished hers with one foot on the cradle- 
rocker. 

‘*We read of despotic countries where gal- 
ley-slaves were chained to the oar. They, 
however, after serving their time, went free. 
Alas for poor Woman chained to the rolling- 
pin! Her sentence is for life. 

“We read, too, in ancient story of powerful 
genii, whose control over their slaves was ab- 
solute; but this terrible genius of the house- 
hold exacts from its slaves an equally prompt 
obedience. Is there one among them who 
dares assert her freedom? 

“No: their doom is inevitable. Woman is 
foreordained to roll her life away. Is there 
no escape? Noescape. The rolling-board is 
planted squarely in the path of every little 
daughter; and sooner or later, if her life be 
spared, she will walk up to it. May we not 
call it analtar upon which human sacrifices are 
performed daily? 

“I observed, on the morning just mention- 
ed, that, in the intervals of pastry-making, the 
genius of the long-handled spoon took control, 
demanding its customary tribute of eggs, su- 
gar, fat, spices, &c., demanding, also, the us- 
ual outlay of time and strength which goes to 





the compounding of cakes; and thus, with 


rolling, beating, and stirring, the forenoon 
wore away, leaving in each house its accumu- 
lation of unwholesome food. ° 

**You do know, madam, that plain living is 
better for your children? You would like 
more time to devote to them, or for books, or 
for recreation? Then, pray, why not change 
all this? Is palate forever to rank above 
brain? Change your creed. Say, ‘I believe 
in health, in books, in out-doors.’ Why don’t 
you rise, slaves? Now is your time. Now, 
when slaves everywhere are demanding their 
freedom, demand jours. 

“Company? Thanks for teaching me that 
word. The kind hospitality of this social lit- 
tle village of Tweenit enables me to be ‘com- 
pany’ myself very frequently. And I am 
aware that much time is spent in the prepara- 
tion of viands to set before me, which, for vari- 
ety and richness, could not be excelled. Shall 
I add, that whenever, at the bountifully-spread 
tea-tables, I have attempted to start a ration- 
al conversation, the attempt usually has been 
a failure? Books, public men, public meas- 
ures, new ideas, new inventions, new discov- 
eries, what is doing for the elevation of wo- 
men,—on none of these subjects had my en- 
tertainers a word to offer. Their talk was, 
almost without exception, trivial, not to say 
gossipy. 

‘Therefore, as 4 member of that institution, 
which, as everybody says, ‘makes a sight of 
work,’ namely, ‘company,’ I protest. I peti- 
tion for less variety in food, and more culture. 
And your petitioner further prays, that some 
of the spices and good things be left out in 
cooking, and put into the conversation. 

**But the ‘men-folks’? Ah, tobesure! Per- 
haps, after all, it is they who need an appeal.” 
Il. 

A WORD TO THE ‘‘MEN-FOLKS.”’ 


‘‘What! do without cake entirely?” cries 
Mr. Livewell in alarm. By no means, sir! 
Poor human nature craves something sweet. 
The trouble lies in making palate king. In 
many families this is done at terrible cost on 
the part of the woman. I say terrible, because 
human sacrifice, in whatever shape, is terri- 
ble. And when a woman uses herself up in 
cooking, and, as a consequence, dies, or half 
dies, what is that but human sacrifice? 

It was a remark made by Mrs. Melendy 
which first called my attention to this sub- 
ject. I had been saying something compli- 
mentary of her very interesting little family. 

‘“‘Ah, yes! Mr. McKimber,” she answered, 
‘if I only knew how to bring them up as they 
ought to be brought up!” 

I suggested that children need, more than 
any thing, a mother’s time and attention. 

“But that’s just what they can’t have,” 
said she; ‘for, to tell the truth, the three 
meals take about all day, so I have to turn off 
the children.” 

Mrs. Melendy is the woman whose husband 
‘always wants his piece o’ pie to top off with.” 

I had frequently heard that remark in re- 
gard to the “three meals,”—heard it uncon- 
cernedly, as relating to a subject in which I 
had no interest. But when it was repeated 
that day by Mrs. Melendy, andin that connec- 
tion, I was suddenly awakened to its full 
meaning; and the idea occurred to me that 
woman might not have been created mainly 
for the purpose of getting three meals a day. 
If she were, thought I, whata waste! for, cer- 
tainly, a mere meal-getter might have been 
fashioned out of cheaper material. 

I am a curious person for following up any 
subject to which my attention has been par- 
ticularly directed; and, in following up this 
subject, I have observed closely what goes on 
daily under the name of housework; and I 
find it to be a never-ending succession of steps. 
Why, such an everlasting treadmill would 
wear out a strong man! Not only a tread- 
mill, but a hand-mill, and a head-mill: for 
hands must keep time with the feet; and, as 
to the head, I have often heard Mrs. Fennel 
tell Martha she must keep her mind on her 
work, And, truly, the calculating and con- 
triving demanded by each day’s operations 
require some mind. 

Now, I had the idea, before I was awakened 
by Mrs. Melendy’s remark, that Woman’s 
work was not of much account,—just a sim- 
ple matter of ‘‘puttering” about the house. 
The tempting food which Mrs. Fennel serves 
up daily stood for a very small part of the la- 
bor which it actually represents. And, but 
for that remark, I might have gone on eating 
the delicacies spread before me with no more 
sense of their cost than if they grew on trees, 
and were shaken down at meal-times. Since 
my eyes have been opened, however, those 
delicacies taste too strong of the toil to be 
relishable; for I see that the rows of pies on 
the buttery shelves, the mounds of cake, the 
stacks of doughnuts, do not come there by any 
magical ‘‘sleight o’ hand,” but are wrought 
out of the very life of poor Mrs. Fennel,—lit- 
erally, of her very life. This is not an over- 
statement, since it is plain to be seen that 
each day’s labor makes demands which her 
strength is unable to meet. I have observed 
the languid way in which she drags herself 
about the house, now and then dropping upon 
a chair; have noted, at times,—at “‘hurried” 
times,—the worn, weary, “‘all gone” expres- 
sion of her face; and have heard her take, oh 
very often, those “‘long breaths,’”’ which are 





sure signs of a wearing-out. 





Yes, the poor woman is killing herself with 
overwork. And when she rests, at last, be- 
neath the turf, people will speak of the mys- 
terious Providence which removed a wife and 
mother in the midst of her usefulness. 

It is about time, one would think, to put a 
stop to this woman-killing. A harsh phrase? 
It is not more harsh than the truth; for, if 
lightening labor will prolong life, insisting 
upon unnecessary labor is not far removed 
from that crime. And this unnecessary labor 
is insisted upon in one way or another. 

For instance, I have Mrs. Fennel’s own 
word for it, that pies are “the heft of the 
cooking;” have heard her speak of rolling 
out pastry until she was “ready to drop,” of 
beating cake until her arms “hadn’t one 
might of strength left in them.”” Yet, to any 
suggestion that these and other superfluities be 
omitted, the answer has invariably been, that 
“the men-folks wouldn’t be satisfied without 
them.’ 

Mr. Fennel is a very good man; and the 
boys—young men of eighteen and twenty— 
are very good boys. If the direct question 
were asked Mr. Fennel, which he most val- 
ues, his wife’s life, or the nice things 
she prepares for the table, he would answer 
with horror, if he answered at all, the former. 
In reality, however, he answers the latter. It 
is the same with the boys. The men-folks 
can’t eat cold bread; therefore buscuits are 
rolled out, cut out, and baked, both morning 
and night; the men-folks make dependence 
on their cake; the men-folks must have their 
‘piece o’ pie to top off with;” the men-folke 
like to have a pot of doughnuts to go to. 

Now, all these things may gratify the pal- 
ate; but the point is, are they worth the price 
that is paid for them? I confess that it fairly 
makes me shudder, sometimes, to see those 
strong men sit down at table, and, with appe- 
tites sharpened by out-of-door exercise, sweep 
off so unthinkingly and unthankingly the re- 
sults of Mrs. Fennel’s long and weary toil. 
Do they not taste something in those delica- 
cies? detect a flavoring that was never set 
down in any grocer’s bill? They probably 
do not. Long habit has so accustomed them 
to the flavor of this essence of life, this com- 
pound extract of backache, headache, ex- 
haustion, prostration, palpitation, that they 
do not notice its presence. It would be well 
for them to do so, however; for itis a terribly 
expensive article. 

Oh, no! they don’t taste anything but what 
may be bought at the grocer’s, or raised on 
the farm. If they did, if the cost of all these 
dainties were once made clear to our kind- 
hearted men-folks, they would not only be 
satisfied without them, but would beg Mrs. 
Fennel to stop cooking them; for neither 
Mr. Fennel nor the boys are wanting in affec- 
tion for her. Whenever, by overwork, she 
becomes alarmingly ill, they are ready to har- 
ness the horse, and go seven miles for the doc- 
tor at any time of day or night. Mr. Fennel 
never spends his money so freely as in medi- 
cine for his wife; and the boys seldom come 
home from the pastures without bringing her 
mullein, or some kind of herb, to dry. ‘So 
thoughtful of them!’’ the dear woman re- 
marks with moistened eyes, and cheeks faint- 
ly flushed. If they could only be so thought- 
ful as to consider that rest is better for her 
than herbs! 

All women are not as feeble as Mrs. Fen- 
nel? This is true; yet she represents a large 
class, and one which is rapidly increasing. 
Mothers of families calling themselves well 
and strong are hard to find. They too com- 
monly either break down and die, or break 
down and live. Go into almost any,town, any 
country village, even, where pure air and oth- 
er conditions of health abound, and mark in 
the sharpened, worn, pinched faces of its el- 
derly women, the effects of overwork and un- 
wholesome food. 

Work is necessary. I believe init; believe 
in eating, too, and in eating what ‘‘tastes 
good,” as the phrase is. But to a person of 
healthy appetite plain food ‘‘tastes good,” 
and “topping off”’ is quite unnecessary. The 
words “topping off” express the exact truth: 
implying that, when the stomach is already 
full, something is put on the top. (By the 
way, it is doing this, unless the something be 
very simple, which spoils the appetite for the 
next meal.) 

No: far be it from me to scorn the pleas- 
ures of the palate. I would by nomeans con- 
sider it wicked to eat, semi-occasionally, a bit 
of cake; and there may be times in the year 
when even pie would be in order. But I pro- 
test against making these things the essentials; 
against its being taken for granted, that in 
whatever press for time,—in sickness and in 
health, in strength and in weakness, in sorrow 
and in joy,—the table must be spread with 
this prescribed, though needless, variety of 
food. 

And, as it is the men-folks who are to “‘be 
satisfied” I appeal to them to “‘be satisfied” 
with that which requires less of woman’s labor 
and of woman’s life.—Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 





A JEWISH COOK. 


Who ever is acquainted with the custom of 
a Jewish household, in which the strictest at- 
tention is paid to the minutest details in die- 
tary matters, and where everything is done 
according to law, know what the words ‘“‘a 





Jewish cook” express. She is indeed an im- 
portant personage in such a house. It is not 
the art of cookery alone in which she must be 
thoroughly educated. She constitutes the re- 
sponsible ministry for the Jewish-religious sto- 
mach in the entire household; with one word, 
she is the personified conscience of the kitch- 
en. From the importance her of office, her re- 
sponsibility can well be recognized. But her 
voice is louder than her sway; when she is 
not inexperienced in her art, when she can 
cook the celebrated Chalet (whose virtues 
Heine has sung), when she can prepare the 
famous perch with dumplings in an appetizing 
way, you may rest assured that those shrill 
notes coming from the kitchen of Isaac Rosen- 
stern are the tones of the Jewish cook. In 
spite of the bondage to which she is forced, 
on account of her poverty, she preserves a 
certain independence of her own; and, al- 
though she remains in friendship with the 
Christian housemaid, she strikes the latter 
with awe, partly through her mastery of the 
cooking art, and partly through the firm sway 
which she holds over house and inmates. 

It is only with reluctance, nay, with posi- 
tive trepidation, that tle mistress of the house 
visits the kitchen; for here the cook wishes 
to reign supreme, and is particularly careful to 
disclose to none the secrets of her art. The 
slightest interference on the part of her mis- 
tress leads to a lively interchange of words, 
and the latter through fear lest the soup be 
spoiled, or the roast burnt, wisely beats a re- 
treat, not in the pleasantest humor. Thus 
the cook involuntarily holds an undisputed 
sway, which, although often unbearable to 
everybody in the house, is borne with patience 
for many years either through custom or re- 
ligious sympathy. 

On Sabbath the kitchen has a rest. The 
hearth is without its usual glow; copper and 
tinware, burnished brightly, repose quietly on 
the shelves. The kitchen is peaceful indeed; 
and the cook rests on her well-scoured stool 
and reads a romance. The conclusion ap- 
pears not to please her, for she peevishly 
throws the book aside, and goes to her room 
to make her toilette. After some hours, one 
may see her, dressed in her best, arm-in-arm 
with a lady friend, in lively colloquy on the 
promenade. A young, sprucely clad man, 
whose crooked shoulders suggest the pedlar, 
plays the agreeable to them, and is, so we 
were told, to have the cook’s hand in marriage. 
Lucky fellow! The Rosensterns have given 
the bride rich gifts, and Madame comforts her- 
self, in quiet, that she has been removed with 
honor. Ina little while, I observe on the ruf- 
fled countenance of Madame that a new Jew- 
ish cook has made her entry.—Jewish Messen- 
ger. 





A MOTHER’S HOME. 


The most perfect home I ever saw was in a 
little house, into the sweet incense of whose 
fires went no costly things. Six hundred dol- 
lars served for a year’s living of a father, 
a mother, and three children. But the moth- 
er was a creator of home, and her relations 
with her children were the most beautiful I 
have ever seen. Even a dull and common- 
place man was lifted up and enabled to do 
work for souls by the atmosphere which this 
woman created. Every inmate of her house 
involuntarily looked into her face for the key- 
note of the day; and it always rang clear. 
From the rose-bud or the clover-leaf which, 
in spite of her housework, she always found 
time to put by our plates at breakfast, down 
to the essay or story she had on hand to be 
read or discussed in the evening, there was no 
intermission of her influence. She always 
has been and always will be my ideal of a 
mother, a wife. If to her quick brain, loving 
heart, and exquisite tact, had been added the 
appliance of wealth and the enlargement of 
wider culture, hers would have been absolute- 
ly the ideal home. As it was, it is the best I 
have ever seen. It has been more than twen- 
ty years since I crossed its threshold. I do 
not know whether she is living or not. But 
as I see house after house in which fathers, 
mothers and children are dragging out their 
lives in a haphazard alternation of listless rou- 
tine and unpleasant collision, I always think 
with a sigh of that little cottage by the sea- 
shore, and the woman who was the “‘light 
thereof;”’ and I find in the face of many wom- 
en and children, as plainly written and as sad 
to see as in the newspaper-columns of ‘‘Per- 
sonals’’—‘‘Wanted—A Home.’ —Exchange. 


REMARKABLE DEMONSTRATION OVER A 
BABY. 


Several trains of cars had got blocked by 
snow at Storm Lake, Ia., some days ago, and 
most of the passengers found lodging during 
the night in the hotels and private houses of 
the town. A party of Mennonites, however, 
refused to leave their car; and, next morning, 
part of the car was found to be curtained off, 
andthe Mennonites were considerably excited. 
It was soon learned that one of the women had 
given birth to a boy, whereupon there was 4 
rush of doctors, women and other folks to the 
car. The mayor called a meeting of the city 
council, and a public demonstration was OF 
dered. The hospitalities of the city were 
tendered to the mother and child, Mrs. and 
Master Brolinska, by a committee consisting 
of the mayor and other citizens, and the big- 
gest procession ever seen in the county escort 
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ed them, through streets richly decorated, to 
a hall, where a grand levee was held. The 
exercises were opened with prayer, and 
speeches were made by the mayor and prom- 
inent citizens. A representative of the Iowa 
railroad land company offered to give the ba- 
by five acres of land adjoining the city, and, 
before the deed was drawn up, those present 
balloted to see what the child’s name should 
be. ‘Storm-Lake’’ was the name chosen. 
Then came the ceremony of christening, fol- 
lowed by popular acclamation, concluding 
with three cheers, and the simultaneous 
triumphant shriekings of all the whistles of 
the eight or ten engines at the depot and of 
the flouring mills. After the christening, the 
precession reformed, and conducted Master 
Storm-Lake Brolinska and mother to the de- 
pot, where the Illinois Central railroad had 
provided a special engine and car to carry the 
family to Sioux City—the train moving off 
amid a fury of cheers from the people on the 
crowded platform. The puzzled astonishment 
of the Mennonites cannot be described; they 
apparently fancied that they had been trans- 
ported into a land peopled by amiable sanetes. 
—Springfield Republican. 


CONSTANCY IN HUMBLE LIFE. 


Constancy in humble life is illustrated in this 
city by the fact that in the Charlestown dis- 
trict there is living a respectable poor woman 
who, thirty years ago, in England, was court- 
ed by a young man, but for some reason de- 
clined his offered marriage, and united herself 
with another person. Several years ago the 
husband of the lady died, and since that time 
she has lived in this district. The news of 
the husband’s death reaching the lady’s lover 
of thirty years ago, he opened a correspond- 
ence with her, and finally asked her hand, say- 
ing that, although discarded by her, he had 
never ceased to hold her memory dear, and 
that such had been his affection for her that, 
although he had had several good opportuni- 
ties of marriage, he had not accepted one of 
them. He further said that he had been for 
years, and is now, traveling with an English 
nobleman’s family in the capacity of head ser- 
vant, and had by economy saved a large sum 
of money. The lady accepted his offer, and 
will sail for England in a few weeks, and on 
her arrival at her old home will be married.— 
Commonwealth. 








AN INCIDENT IN CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN’S 
EARLY LIFE 


* 
— 


More than fifty years ago a boy some six- 
teen or seventeen years of age was at work 
one afternoon on the old ‘*Hingham Station 
Packet,’’ which will be remembered by some 
of our citizens as for years occupying a berth 
at the head of the dock where State Street 
Block now stands. It was an afternoon when 
there was no school, and a girl, somewhat 
younger than the boy alluded to, was passing 
the half holiday in play near the store of her 
father. Venturing too near the edge of the 
dock she missed her footing and fell overboard. 
It being high water at the time she disappeard. 
No one saw her fall, but by accident the lad 
noticed some bubbles in the water, and hav- 
ing just before seen the little miss on the 
wharf, instantly took in the situation. Spring- 
ing into the water he succeeded in bringing 
her to the surface, and calling for aid she was 
taken on shore and restored to her parent. 
This act of heroism saved the life of one who 
has become the most distinguished American 
actress of the age—a lady as highly respected 
for her moral worth and irreproachable pri- 
vate character as she is renowned all over the 
world for her eminent histrionic achievements. 
Her rescuer is to-day one of our most estima- 
ble citizens, and less than a year ago acquaint- 
ed the lady with the circumstances of her de- 
liverance from a watery grave through his in- 
strumentality—a fact she well remembered, 
although till then ignorant of the name of 
her preserver. Cornelius Lovel had saved 
the life of Charlotte Cushman.—Zast Boston 
Advocate. 





THE OLD ROOSEVELT MANSION. 


The Roosevelt mansion, which has just 
been vacated by the family of the late Judge 
Roosevelt and is henceforth to be used for 
business purposes, is the last private mansion 
on Broadway below Fourteenth Street. Judge 
Roosevelt bought, in 1847, four lots then used 
as a coal-yard, and it is difficult to imagine 
that opposite to them were only shanties, 
such as are seen now around the upper part of 
the Central Park. In 1848 the family took 
Possession, having thus occupied it for more 
than a quarter of acentury. Mrs. Roosevelt 
gave her first grand ball there in 1850. N. P. 
Willis, who was in the habit of recording his 
private social experiences for the public bene- 
fit, said such a gathering of the old Knicker- 
bocker aristocracy of New York had rarely 
been seen, Many of the most distinguished 
foreigners that have visited this county have 
been entertained in the Roosevelt mansion, 
including Lord and Lady Ellesmere (Lord 
Ellesmere was the English Commissioner to 
the Crystal Palace), Sir Edmund Head, the 
Governor-General of Canada; Lord and Lady 
Napier, Sir Henry Bulwer, the brother of the 
novelist and the biographer of Talleyrand, 
Canning and Palmerston. In 1858 Sir Wil- 
liam Gore Ouseley, Mrs. Roosevelt’s brother- 


in-law, having been sent over by the British 
Government to settle the Central American 
difficulties, this house became his headquar- 
ters while in New York, and a succession of 
brilliant entertainments was given there. The 
British frigate Valorous, Admiral Aldham, 
commanding, was in port, waiting to convey 
Sir William Ousely and family to Nicaragua, 
and under this old roof General Herez, the 
Minister from Nicaragua, met Sir William 
Ouseley. During and since the late war the 
officers of the French, Italian, Spanish and 
Russian frigates in port have, especially on 
Sunday evenings, been the constant frequen- 
ters of Mrs. Roosevelt’s salons, while in the 
Judge’s library on that evening were almost 
always to be found Wm. B. Astor, De Peyster 
Ogden and James W. Gerard. During Mr. 
Buchanan’s administration, while Miss Lane 
was mistress of the White House, a consider- 
able part of her time when Congress was not 
in session was spent with Mrs. Roosevelt, and 
few who were present have forgotten the bril- 
liant entertainments which marked her visits. 
Mme. Ristori in the old Roosevelt mansion for 
the first time, eight years ago, enjoyed Ameri- 
can hospitality. It has chanced that the last 
social festivity within its walls, in March last, 
was given in honor of the same lady. 





THE SEWING MACHINE MONOPOLY. 


The following are the reported sales of 
sewing machines for the year 1874, as made 
to the owners of the patents to whom the roy- 
alty is paid: 


Sold a ty M 
The Singer Manufacturing Co....-....s+0+++- 
Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co......... 92,827 
Howe Sewing Machine Co., estimated........ 
Domestic Sewing Machine Ce...........+++0++ 
Weed Sewing Machine Co........-sceecceeees 
Grover & er 8. M. Co., estimated.. eee 
Remington Empire Sewing Machine Co. 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co........0s+006 ie 17,525 
Gold Medal Sewing Machine COcccccccccccece 15,214 
Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co.......... 13,710 


American B. H, etc., Sewing Machine Co..... 13,529 
Victor Sewin Sinane C TD. sccccccecceces wee 6 





Florence Sew Machine Co 5,517 
Secor Sewing } Machine Co.. 4,541 
J. E. Braunsdorf & Co, tna. ecccccccccccses 1,866 
Bartram & Fanton 8. M. Co......ceeesseeesere 250 
McKay 8S. M, Associations..........0+.cceeees 128 
Keystone 8. M. Co. .....seeeeeceee S0eee seeeees 37 

otal anbes.ccccceccccecccccccccccccecece 528,918 


Placing the average selling price of these 
machines as a whole at $50, we have a grand 
total of $26,445,900. The average cost of 
building each sewing machine, per a sworn 
statement of I. M. Singer, is only $11.85; at 
which rate the total cost of the above to the 
companies would be $6,267,678.30. This 
leaves a profit on the sales of 1874 of over 
twenty millions of dollars. How is that for 
monopoly, or rather legalized public robbery? 
—Michigan Home Journal. 





WOMEN AS SCHOOL SUPERVISORS. 


The Honorable Warren Johnson, Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools of Maine, says: 


In a few towns within the past three or four 
years, ladies have been chosen on the Board 
of School Committee, and in two or three in- 
stances as town supervisors. In each case so 
far the duties of the office have been well per- 
formed by the female incumbents, and I will 
add, with somewhat more care and thoughtful 
interest than are usual in this office. The ex- 
aminations of teachers were more thoroughly 
and conscientiously made, visitations of 
schools, particularly in the summer, were more 
frequent, inspection more careful, and sug- 
gestions and methods more freely brought to 
the consideration of the youug teacher. hile 
possibly the novelty of this promotion to of- 
fice and the determination on the part of wo- 
men thus elected to show what they can do, 
have contributed to the improved results above 
designated, I have no hesitation in declaring 
my conviction that if to day the supervisory 
in our schools was equally divided between 
men and women the quality of the work would 
be far superior to what it is as present. 


———S—™” 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The Detroit (Mich.) 1.) Post says: ‘One re- 
sult of the present session of the Legislature 
is a notable addition to the scope of the State 
University, or rather the laying of the foun- 
dations for several additional colleges in the 
University. This Legislature has passed acts 
to add to the University a Homeopathic Col- 
lege, a College of Mining, Civil Engineering, 
Metallurgy, Architecture and Design, and a 
College of Dentistry, and also a State Hospit- 
al. Each of these additions is a step towards 
making the University a real University—a 
step in the right direction. It is true that the 
appropriations for each of these desirable ad- 
ditions to the University are small, in some 
instances insufficient even to make respectable 
beginning without aid from other sources. 
But there ought to be in some instances aid 
from other sources.” 





HOW TO CURE A BROTHER-IN-LAW. 


In a life of Lord Shelburne, recently pub- 
lished in England, the following ingenious 
remedy for a disagreeable brother-in-law is 
given: ‘‘Lady Arabella Denny was married 
young to a neighboring gentleman, one of the 
oldest families among the English-Irish, a very 
good sort of man,though uninformed and ignor- 
ant, but who had a brother, Sir Denny, a cow- 
ard, a savage, and a fool, who set himself to 
make her life unhappy. She knew that if 
she complained, or even told her husband, it 
would make an irreconcilable breach between 
the two brothers, and therefore she could not 
reconcile it to her principles. She told me, 
however, that finding she could not endure his 
brutality, and that her nerves began to fail 





her, she had recourse to the following strata- 





gem: She determined to learn privately to 
fire a pistol. When she had practiced suffi- 
ciently to become a very good shot, she pre- 
vailed upon him, without letting him into the 
secret, to accompany her to the retired spot 
where she had practiced, and showed him how 
dexterous she had become, telling him at the 
same time that she suffered so much from his 
brutality that, if he did not alter his beha- 
vior she was determined to apply the skill she 
had obtained by coming behind him, or by 
the surest means she could invent, his ill-usage 
having made her regardless as to her own life. 
After this conversation he immediately chang- 
ed his manner, and never afterward gave her 
the least trouble. 





MARRIED BY PROXY. 


The latest thing in the way of representa- 
tion by proxy comes from up in the Grisons. 
It is about a matrimonial ceremony, and an 
extraordinary one too. A damsel in that dis- 
trict wished to love, honor and obey a com- 
patriot who had emigrated to the country 
‘twhere one man is as good as another;"’ but 
as there were difficulties in the way of his re- 
turning and she did not wish to go out to join 
him before the knot was tied, she applied to 
the local curé to help her out of the d lemma. 
The civil code of the canton renders the pres- 
ence of both contracting parties to a marriage 
indispensable, but the worthy old priest, with 
visions of one more five franc piece ever before 
him, concluded that the bridegroom could be 
represented by proxy. He accordingly got a 
friend of the fiancé to act as substitute, and 
after having sworn that he had authority from 
the swain inthe United States, the proxy, a 
married man himself, went through the cere- 
mony with the damsel. The municipal au- 
thorities are now looking into the matter, 
pointing out to the priest where he made a 
mistake, to the proxy where he made a fool of 
himself and has got in a bad box, and to the 
innocent and hasty little girl where she was 
in too great arush to be launched upon the 
sea of matrimonial bliss, and got aboard the 
wrong ship, which has left her farther from 
her sweetheart than she was before. 





SINGULAR BREACH OF PROMISE. 


A breach of promise case lately tried at 
Shrewsbury, England, was the outcome of a 
disagreement about total abstinence. Mr. 
Hurst, the defendant, is the son of a clergy- 
man, and has been taught to abhor alcohol. 
Miss Wayne, the plaintiff, is the daughter of 
a rollicking squire, and has been accustomed 
to drink wine and ale habitually. They be- 
came matrimonially engaged, and everything 
was got ready for the wedding. Miss Wayne 
had promised to give up intoxicating beverag- 
es after her marriage, but just before the time 
set for that event she wrote to Mr. Hurst; 
‘Dear Tom: About the drink, and your not 
allowing it to come into your house. My 
mother has always allowed me to have a little 
at dinner and balls. I do not think I could 
promise you to do without a little, but I will 
try to do without it if you wish me.’ That 
did not satisfy ‘‘Dear Tom,’ and he demanded 
an unequivocal pledge of total abstinence. 
The young woman refused to promise, and 
when he would not marry her she sued him 
for breach of promise. Dear Tom will pay 
£25 and costs. 





OUR BARBAROUS SPELLING. 


It is a noteworthy fact, that the English 
language is the only civilized tongue in which 
the problem of spelling offers any difficulties. 
The French, with its peculiar sounds and si- 
lent letters, appears hard to a stranger; but 
the correspondence of sounds to combinations 
of letters is fixed, and the rules once learned 
the pronunciation of the word follows from 
the writing, and the manner of writing from 
the sound, without variation. In the other 
languages of Europe, whether of Teutonic or 
Latin derivation, each letter has its exact 
value, and mistakes—provided the ear be cor- 
rectly trained—are impossible. It is a serious 
disadvantage of our complicated and irregular 
methods that so much time has to be consum- 
ed in learning to spell. What other peoples 
can learn in a few hours takes up the time of 
our schools for years, and is never completely 
acquired. No rules will answer, but each 
word must be learned by:itself. 





A NEW DISEASE. 


Telegraph clerks will hear with alarm of 
telegraphic paralysis, a new malady reported 
by a French physician to the Académie des 
Sciences. An employee, who had been en- 
gaged in a telegraph office for nine years, 
found that he could not form clearly the let- 
ters, U, represented by two dots and a stroke, 
I, by two dots, and S, by three dots. On try- 
ing to trace the letters his hand became stiff 
and cramped. He then endeavored to use 
his thumb alone, and this succeeded for two 
years, when his thumb was similarly attacked, 
and he subsequently tried the first and second 
fingers, but in two months these were also 
paralyzed. Finally he had recourse to the 
wrist, which also shortly became disabled. If 
he forced himself to use his hand, both hand 
and arm shook violently, and cerebral excite- 
ment ensued. It appears that the disorder is 





very common among telegraph clerks. 





HUMOROUS. 


Literary men can never be sure of having 
said asmart thing unless they see the ‘‘proof.” 


There is a bachelor at a New York hotel 
whose income is $20,000 a year, and still he 
says he can’t afford to get married. 


“T should think you would be ashamed to 
pitch into that little boy,” said a pedestrian 
yesterday, as he caught a big bootblack cuff- 
ing a small newsboy. “Ye would, hey ?” 
sneered the lad, ‘*D’ ye think I’d go for a 
ase boy and git all soutied up ?’—Detroit Free 


A lady who loved Bulwer, entered a book- 
store just as one of the clerks had killed a 
pas of rat. ‘I wish to see ‘What will he do 
with it??” she said, to a boy behind the 
counter. ‘‘Well,” said the boy, “if you'll 
step to the window, you will probably see him 
sling it into the back lot.” 


A youngster, while warming his hands over 
the kitchen fire, was remonstrated with by 
his father, who said :—‘*Go ‘way from the 
stove; the weather is not cold.’’ The little 
fellow, looking up at his stern parent, de- 
murely replied: ‘‘I ain’t heating the weath- 
er; I'm warming my hands.” 


Recentl the local paper at Grass Valley 
said: ‘The — girl in Grass Valley 
doesn’t carry herself straight enough when 
poonenetnne. ’ For a week after, all the 

rass Valley girls stalked about like so many 
bean-poles, and every girl said: ‘*That hor- 
rid paper! Ma, don’t I walk straight?” 


A literary lady, who hoped to become the 
mother of a son, thus philosophically consoles 
herself for her disappointment :— 

“Ah, well! 'Tisover! ShouldI not resi 

My’ weaker will to Fate’s imperious shall ? 

’Tis not a boy—yet such as ’tis, tis mine— 

Then let me thankful murmur, C’est égal !” 


A reverend gentleman, during a sojourn 
among the hills of New Hampshire, stopping 
at a cottage, inquired of the occupant if there 
was any piscopalians in the neighborhood. 
“I don’t exactly know,”’ replied the dame, 
“but I believe John shot one in the garden 
last week, but he thought it was a chipmunk.” 

Mr, A. W. Mitchell, a merchant of St. 
Louis, recently made his debut as a lecturer, 
and began his maiden effort thus: “I have 
had the doors firmly secured, and not one of 
‘ can escape until I have got through. 

eecher, Gough and those fellows are very 

ood, but what the public wants is something 
resh and green, and here it is.”’ 








PONDS | 


Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.’? 


CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulcerations. Hemorrhage 


POND’S| “tures, toweis,  kianeys, 


EXT RACT Womb, &c. Congestions. 





Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
The Peoples’ | #48. Inflammation of the Ova- 
Remedy, for| fies. Vaginal Leucorrhea, 
Internal and Varicose Veins. Sore 
External Use. Nipples. 











POND’S EXTRACT isforsaleby all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended b: sta, 
— and everybody who has ever 


Pamphlet containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
New York and London, 


oul sae RIS. 








12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Cou 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
ag } many years business have never ‘ost a 4 


lar. e interest promptly semi-annuall 
New Yor Tafa. Daring the panic when ti oO! 


m Bonds 


securities farm ere paid. 
geomet. ry funds from ‘the tlantie to = 

river, and may be able to refer to te pasties os i 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars 


J.B. Watkins & Co., Lawrence, Kanses, 
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AN OUNCE OF ANY OF LUSIN'S 


PERFUMES 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


In Great Variety. 
CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 
40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 
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‘Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee,’* 


The Housekeeper. 


A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ----- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 


Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted i» 
Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
a No, 28 BEEKMAN 81., New YorE. 


Music Books for the People. 
Father Kemp's Old Folk’s Concert Tunes, (40 cts.) 








CONTINENTAL HARMONY. $1.50. 

Ye Old Folke's Note Bookes are printed at our 
Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, 
on ye receipt of ye retaile price. Olde and Younge 
love ye Ancient tunes, 


POPULAR CANTATAS. 


And more popular every season, are ESTHER, THE 
BEAUTIFUL Gusan, (50 cts], DANIEL, (50 cts], BEL- 
SHAZZAR’sS FEAST, [50 cts], FLOWER QUEEN, [76 
cts], Erie (ei 00), HAYMAKERS, [$1.00], CULPRIT 
Fay, [$1.00], MusICAL ENTHUSIAST, [50 cts], WIN- 
TER Weanwbe ENTERTAINMENT, [$1.00]. ay be 
given with or without costumes, 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC. 

Winner's Band of Four. $1.00. 
Masical Garland. Violin, Piano acc’m’t. $2.50 
Musical Flowers. Flute, “ “ $2.50 
Violin Amusements, $1.50. 
Flute Bouquets. $1.50. 

Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent 
post-free, for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo, Ohas. H. Ditson & 0o., 

Boston. 711 BRoapway, N. Y. 
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CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED <n: UN APPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THRER HIGHEST MEDALS 


« DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
ONLY in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
LW Y awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by E inent Musici in both 
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CATAL or rented until rent pays f 
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RGAN C Tremont rahi 
25 Union oat NEW YORK; & 3 
idan Bh, CHICAGO, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new Colle 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the ad 
man’s ospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills, and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 

ractical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
Fre ree to a fe matriculants. Address, 

CHEL L,. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN 
ae College Avenue and 21st 8t., Putte, 





WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 

mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 

twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 

siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 

ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 


abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
assed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. tf 
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THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 

* REFRESHES AND !NVICORATES.' 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM,! 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 

WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. 

INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 

Call and investigate, or send for full particulars. 





HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E. 34th St., New York. 
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SUSAN DIMOCK. 


When a person so highly gifted and accom- 
plished, is taken away, it is well to think of 
what she has been, and what we have lost. 

One of our eminent surgeons, Dr. Samuel 
Cabot, said to me yesterday : 

“This community will never know what a 
loss it has had in Dr. Dimock. It was not 
merely her skill, though that was remarkable, 
considering her youth and limited experience, 
but also her nerve, that qualified her to be- 
come a great surgeon. I have seldom known 
one at once so determined and so self-possessed. 
Skill is a quality much more easily found than 
this self-control, that nothing can flurry. She 
had that in an eminent degree; and, had 
she lived, she would have been sure to stand, 
in time, among those at the head of her pro- 
fession. The usual weapons of ridicule would 
have been impotent against a woman who had 
reached that supreme position which Susan 
Dimock would certainly have attained.” 

The striking fact about this lady was that 
she combined the most energetic determination 
and firmness with extreme feminine gentle- 
ness. Her voice was soft and low, her sym- 
pathies large, her manners refined and modest 
in the highest degree. In speaking of her 
we can reverse the riddle of Samson and say: 

“Out of sweetness came forth strength.” 
These qualities made her services invaluable 
to her patients. In lecturing to her students 
she said: ‘‘If I were obliged in my practice to 
do without sympathy or medicine, I should 
say do without medicine.” She did not care 
to have any woman study medicine who was 
naturally unsympathetic. One student hav- 
ing said, ‘I have not much pity for hysteric 
patients,’’ Dr. Dimock remarked, “If medical 
science is not yet so far advanced as to dis- 
- cover any lesion in what we call ‘hysteria,’ 
this is no reason why we should have no sym- 
pathy with those thus afflicted, for they suf- 
fer severely.” 

Born in North Carolina in 1847, she early 
saw the evils of the institution of slavery. 
She once said to her mother, ‘‘I am slow to 
take an idea, and always have been. I was 
eight years old before I realized the injustice 
of slavery.” This sense of justice was one 
of the strongest qualities of her mind. At 
twelve years she told her father that she 
wished to study medicine, and become a phy- 
sician. As her family were then in affluent 
circumstances, and living in a community 
where no woman ever worked except from 
necessity, this was regarded as an eccentrici- 
ty. But she had formed her purpose, and ad- 
hered to it. When about thirteen or four- 
teen, being at a watering place, she was ob- 
served to be absorbed in a book; and con- 
tinued sitting in the corner of the piazza 
reading, for an hour or more. ‘‘What inter- 
esting story has Susie got ?’’ asked one. An 
old physician, standing by, replied, ‘‘It is one 
of my medical books, which I have lent her; 
and one of the driest, too.’’ 

After her family had come north during the 
rebellion, she pursued her studies here, and 
finally applied for admission into the medical 
school of Harvard University, preferring, if 
possible, to take a degree in an Ainerican col- 
lege. Twice she applied, and was twice re- 
fused. Hearing that the University of Zu- 
rich was open to women, she went there, and 
was received with a hospitality which the in- 
stitutions of her own country did not offer. 
She pursued her medical studies there, and 
graduated with honor. A number of the 
‘*Revue des Deux Mondes” for August 1, 1872, 
contains an article called ‘Les Femmes a 
l’Universite de Zurich,’’ which speaks very 
favorably of the success of the women stu- 
dents in that place. The first to take a de- 
gree as doctor of medicine was a young Rus- 
sian lady, in 1867. 

Between 1867 and 1872 five others had tak- 
en this degree, and among them Miss Dimock 
is mentioned; and the article speaks of them 
as all successfully practicing their profession 
It adds: 

“Tt will be seen that the attempt made in 
Switzerland, by men emancipated from preju- 
dice, has been crowned with a striking and 
well-deserved success. It had been feared 
that the promiscuous character of an audi- 
ence composed of both sexes would be an em- 
barrassment to the professors, or even occa- 
sion disagreeable scenes. Nothing of the sort 
has occurred. The modest and serious atti- 
tude of the young women has, on the contra- 
ry, exercised a happy influence on the tone 
and behavior of the other students. At the 
examinations the women have obtained high 

marks, and in hospital practice they have 
— remarkable aptitude for their 
work.’ 


From the medical school at Zurich, she 
went to that at Vienna; and of her appear- 
ance there we have this record. A distin- 
guished German physician remarked to a 
friend of mine residing in Germany that he 
had always been opposed to women as physi- 
cians—but that he had met a young American 
lady studying at Vienna, whose intelligence, 
modesty and devotion to her work was such 
as almost to convince him that he was wrong. 
A comparison of dates shows that this Ameri- 
can student must have been Dr. Dimock. 

On her return to the United States Dr. 
Dimock became resident physician at ‘*The 
Hospital for Women and Children,” on Cod- 
man Avenue, in Boston. Both the students of 
medicine and the patients became devotedly 
attached to her. They were fascinated by 
this remarkable union of tenderness, firmness 

and skill. The sccret was in part told by 
what she said in one of her lectures in the 
training-school for nurses connected with the 


| woman’s hospital; ‘‘I wish you, of all my in- | do, very few women, except those who don’t 


structions, especially toremember this. When 
you go to nurse a patient imagine that it is 
your own sister before you in that bed; and 
treat her, in every respect, as you would wish 
your own sister to be treated.’? While at this 
hospital she was also able to carry out a prin- 
ciple in which she firmly believed; namely, 
that in a hospital the rights of every patient, 
poor and rich, should be sacredly regarded, 
and never be postponed even to the supposed 
interests of medica] students. No student 
was allowed to be present at the treatment of 
her patients, or at any operation, except so 
faras the comfort and safety of the patient 
rendered the student’s presence desirable. 
They were not admitted as mere spectators, 
unless the patient had no objection to their 
presence—and she applied this rule to the pa- 
tients who were received gratuitously, as well 
as to those who paid a large board. She was 
satisfied that this system had worked well, 
and had been perfectly successful, and that 
the students were more thoroughly taught by 








being admitted for practical services than by 
being frequently present as mere spectators. 

Her interest in the woman’s hospital was 
very great. She was in the habit, at the be- 
ginning of each year, of writing and sealing 
up her wishes for the coming year. Since her 
death her mother has opened the envelope of 
January 1, 1875, and found it to contain a 
prayer for a blessing on ‘‘my dear hospital.” 
And now this young, strong soul so ardent 
in the pursuit of knowledge, so filled witha 
desire to help her suffering sisters, has been 
taken by the remorseless deep. 


It was that fatal and perfidious barque, 
Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine, 


But we must believe that there is some 
higher purpose in such events than we can 
see. No accident of a fog or a low tide ex- 
plains adequately the departure of such heroic 
souls as these. We cannot doubt that there 
is as good work for them to do in the unknown 
beyond, as what they have left here. We 
thank God for all we have had from such a 
presence among us, and trust in his perfect 
Providence as to what we cannot understand 
or explain. J. F.C. 
—Boston Advertiser. 





IS THE SUFFRAGE AGITATION USEFUL. 


The following correspondence between an 
intelligent lawyer of St. Louis and a lady who 
is well known to our readers under the nom de 
plume of “Lydia Fuller’ will be found worthy 
of the perusal of our readers: 


To Mrs. L. F. Dickinson: 

Dear Frienp.—The recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Mrs. Minor, 
leaves no doubt about the law on the question 
of Suffrage, and I am more than ever con- 
vinced that it is a mistake to try to press the 
matter to a favorable issue either in the Courts 
or Legislatures, or indeed, to press the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage at all. The problem 
is, ‘‘How to persuade those in power to put 
into practical operation a system sound in 
theory?’ In discussing this, two leading 
truths are to be recognized; and, it seems to 
me, that, understanding them, the proper 
course of action will appear. 

First. Laws represent, and are the result 
of the wishes and will of the people. Socie- 
ty submits to them so long as the majority 
thinks theth right. Legislators do not control 
the people, but are controlled by the people. 
They change with the culture, the intelligence, 
the wants of society. They are its servants 
and never fail to obey its will. They are the 
effect not the cause. As the law-makers but 
express the wishes of society it follows that 
society must first desire and demend a law be- 
fore it can be made. The true way, then, 
would seem to be to let law-makers alone, and 
strike at the feelings and desires of society. 
These once educated to the true standard all 
else must follow. 

The second truth is, that in all questions 
vitally effecting society, feeling is far more 
powerful than reason to influence men. Even 
the wisest and most honest men are very loth 
to allow reason to lead them to conclusions 
a to their inclinations. 

Iow many men, who are fully convince 1 
by reason, refuse deliberately to give up their 
desires and prejudices? Such things may be 
humiliating and exasperating, but they are 
facts, and must be recognized as such before 
any practical results can be gained. 

Now men are prejudiced against the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement, very naturally, too. 
It tends to overturn, as they think, all their 
notions about Woman’s true mission, to de- 
stroy the respect and veneration which they 
fancy they yield her—a sentiment which they 
feelis elevating to themselves, as undoubted! 

is thetruth. They are, or at least they thin 

they are, honest in the matter. They feel 
that the dearest interests of society are at 
stake. They really have woman’s best inter- 
est at heart. The sentiment does credit to 
their hearts as far as it is honest, and if it is 
not honest the difficulty is all the greater. 
There is no use in reasoning with them. They 
think you don’t know what is best for you. 
They are noteven willing to try the experi- 
ment until they are sure it willsucceed. This 
is very provoking, but it is true, and I main- 
tain that as long as women simply stand on 
their rights and say they will have them, noth- 
ing substantial will be gained, at least by this 
means. Instead of conciliating they are an- 
tagonizing. In their pride and independence 
they forget the means by which they so suc- 
gga accomplish their purposes in private 

ife. 

‘Let reason then keep physic company”— 
while you show men that you can be all that 
you want to be and all they would have you 
be, at the same time. Show them, in society, 
in literature, in public life, so far as you are 
in it, that their ideal woman and yours are not 
separated by an impassable gulf. In short 
let them feel that the thing is best, and doubt 
not it will be accomplished. But a still more 
obdurate foe is found in your own sex. One 
thing is certain; as long as men feel as they 





care for men, will espouse yourcause. They 
fancy, dear creatures, that their womanly in- 
stincts rebel against publicity of all kinds, 
but I imagine that if they had on their eyes 
any thing but leather goggles, they would see 
that their instinctive feelings are but little 
more than a reflection of men’s wishes. When 
girls begin to appreciate the true ends of life, 
when men cheerfully give up the prejudices 
and convictions of ages (and I firmly believe 
they will do so if they feel that it is right), to 
accept ideas more in accordance with the 
spirit of the times, then the thing you so 
much desire will come without any forcing. 

I have written hastily, but I hope I have 
disclosed my idea of the proper field of labor. 
Education, through its various channels, must 
do the work; not demanding; not forcing. If 
one could get his rights by demanding them, 
the humiliation of waiting and yielding some- 
what could be avoided. But things must be 
taken as they are. Very truly 





FRANKLIN FERRIsS. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


LYDIA FULLER’S REPLY. 


To Mr. Franklin Ferriss : 

My Dear Frienp.—You are both right and 
wrong, so it seems to me, in your admirable 
letter which has so long waited an answer. 
In all that you say of men and women, as they 
now are, I coincide. Unquestionably men 
are inclined to pay little heed to arguments 
from women, and if women were left alone to 
argue their cause, your ideathat it is unwise 
to press the question of Woman Suffrage 
would have great weight with me. 

But some men, more advanced than others, 
are able to see the truth thatthe cause of Wo- 
man Suffrage is the cause of humanity, and so 
to espouse the cause. It follows, therefore, 
man being in the field, that to press the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage or not to press it, 
cannot in the nature of the case be a question 
at all, since argument is the man’s weapon 
and compulsion his method of action, wherever 
and whenever such method will avail. 

Again, although there is a truth in what 
you say that ‘‘feeling is far more powerful 
than reason to influence men,” yet I think it 
is a truth that applies to privileges rather 
than to rights. You must bear in mind that 
the idea that women have rights independent- 
ly of men, is an idea originating exclusively 
in the present Woman Movement. Hitherto, 
in all their relations with men, women have 
never dreamed of influencing men to grant 
them rights. They have not supposed them- 
selves possessed of rights. They have sued 
for privileges, and certainly we will all agree 
that sueing, not demanding, is the proper atti- 
tude of one who desires a favor. Not so, in 
the case of one from whom rights are withheld. 
Here, to make the appeal effective, there 
must be such a sense of injustice in the mind 
of the injured party as would make it impos- 
sible for one to continue in the attitude of a 
suppliant, even if that attitude were assumed 
at the outset. If women had been left alone 
to plead their cause, and had persistently ad- 
hered to their time-honored method of influ- 
encing men, the end of their agitation would 
have been reached long ere this. Wearied 
with importunities men would have silenced 
their vain babble, as we silence the child’s 
crying after the mcon. They would have 
seen neither sense nor reason in the desire of 
women forthe ballot. Indeed it is only the 
persistent and forceful agitation of the sub- 
ject that is at last enabling men to see both 
sense and reason in the desire, and that is 
daily adding to the ranks of those to whom 
the emancipation of Woman means the final 
emancipation of humanity into the perfect 
liberty for which we are creatively destined. 
You see them that I cannot consent not to 
press this question of Woman Suffrage, nor 
can I think it wise that women should prefer 
their claim to political equality with any 
doubt in their own minds as to the intrinsic 
justice of such a claim. So much for that. 
In the next place itis true that ‘‘laws repre- 
sent the will of the people, and that society 
submits to them so long as the majority think 
them right;”’ but, inasmuch as law-makers are 
a part of society, I cannot see why they should 
be “let alone.” On the contrary, while I 
would have every woman who advocates Wo- 
man Suffrage emulate’’ in society, in litera- 
ture and in public life,’? the ideal woman 
whom all true men delight to honor, I would 
at the same time have every woman’s mind 
steadfastly arrayed against unjust laws until 
they are repealed, and every woman, so far as 
her influence extends, steadfastly yet wisely 
opposed to the unjust law-maker. Nor can I 
doubt tha, a knowledge of such opposition 
would have a salutary effect upon the law-ma- 
ker under consideration. 

It is undoubtedly and lamentably true that 
many of our most obdurate foes are to be 
found among our own sex, and one reason 
why this is so, you correctly indicate. The 
‘instinctive feelings’’ of women on the sub- 
ject are, you say, “‘little more than a reflec- 
tion of men’s wishes.’’ For a great many 
thousand years women have as a rule known 
no higher law of action than the wishes of 
men. Do you think it well that this state of 
things should continue? well for either men or 
women? You do not, I know. You speak 
hopefully of a time when “girls shall begin to 
appreciate the true ends of life,’’ and I know 
that, with you, this means, among other things, 
the end of that servile dependence on our part 
towards you that has always characterized 
the relations of the sexes, and that has unques- 





ten silenced our own heaven-born intuitions. 
Why, then, should you counsel a continuance 
of the use of those means by which women 
have successfully accomplished their purposes 
in private life.’ These means are degrading 
to both men and women, and should be dis- 
continued as fast and as far as possible in pri- 
vate life, while, in the furtherance of our 
claim for political equality, they would be 
ludicrously ineffective and out of place. 

Sad as the truth may be, it is nevertheless 
atruth that the thing we all so much desire, 
viz., the reign of perfect justice in the earth, 
cannot come without considerable forcing. 
The “natural man,” in both men and women, 
is a tyrant, and yields only under compulsion. 
Christ said, ‘‘I came not to bring peace but a 
sword,’’and he came the perfect revelator, and, 
in his own life, exemplifier of the equal rights 
of all. Contending for those rights in his 
spirit of love to all, we shall not, I believe, 
arouse any opposition that will harm us, or 
the cause of truth we advocate. I am truly 
your friend, Lypia F. Dickinson. 

St. Lowis, Mo. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The English Woman Suffrage Journal for 
this month, in reviewing the debate and vote 
upon the Woman Suffrage Bill, brings out 
facts clearly encouraging. 

Including those who voted and those who 
paired, 170 members declared in favor of the 
bill, and 205 against it; while 283 were absent. 
Comparing the votes for and against the bill, 
there has been a steady gain in each of the 
five successive times it has been brought be- 
fore Parliament, and the decline in the sup- 
port of Liberals has not been so great as was 
anticipated. I have mentioned before, that 
there is a universal impression that the imme- 
diate result of extending the franchise to wo- 
men, would be aloss to the Liberal party, 
and that some Liberals who accepted the prin- 
ciple of the bill, still thought it had better be 
deferred till secular education and church dis- 
establishment were secured. 

But Miss Becker points out that, now for 
the first time in the history of the bill, more 
Liberal votes have been given in its favor than 
against it. 

Of the new members who have not before 
had an opportunity of voting upon this bill, 
78 gave it their support, while 63 opposed it. 
Ireland and Scotland both gave a majority in 
its favor. That is, the Liberal members, the 
new members, the Irish and Scotch members, 
all have given, so far as they have voted, a 
majority in its favor, and I believe this ma- 
jority may be taken to indicate what the 
majority would be, if all the members in 
these several divisions had voted. We know 
this would be the case for Ireland and Scot- 
land. 

The Welsh vote, 4 for, 7 against, and 19 
absent, may seem a little strange for a country 
where there is less of the feeling that women 
ought to be subordinate to men, than in any 
other country, I have seen. But there are 
three reasons for it. 1. The question is less 
understood in Wales than elsewhere. The 
masses speak their native language, which 
makes public meetings with English speaking 
considerably ineffective. 2. As in the socie- 
ty of Friends, the equality between women 
and men, and the high average of morality 
among the men makes it difficult for them to 
see the disadvantages to which women are 
subjected in general society, while the politi- 
cians, bent as the Welsh are on secular edu- 
cation and church disestablisment, dread the 
influence of the votes of women. One promi- 
nent minister and politician, since these 
church questions have come up (the ministers 
are the leaders in Welsh politics), said to me: 
“T dread this measure, but I see that it is 
right and must come. I only wish Gladstone 
had passed it. Disraeli will give women the 
franchise, and make them all Tories if they 
are not so now.” 

The matter only needs to be worked up in 
Wales to secure the favor of the people. 
Their sense of justice to women, and of the 
general advantages to be derived from the 
political influence of women, would more than 
connteract the fear of a slight Conservative 
influence. Itis Tory England, with its wish 
to keep things as they always have been, that 
is most difficult to move. But, for this work, 
there is at hand the strong lever of party in- 
terest, and when the present predominance of 
Tory power is felt to be declining, which time 
cannot be very far distant, the measure is sure 
to get sufficient Tory favor to carry it. 

The work before the bill is brought for- 
ward in the next session of Parliament will be 
chiefly in the constituencies of the 283 mem- 
bers, who were absent when the bill was last 
discussed in Parliament. 

I do not think it at all impossible that, of this 
number, sufficient additional support may be 
got to give a majority in favor of the bill when 
it is next brought forward. This, however, is 
uncertain, but success cannot, I think, be far 
off. A public meeting is to be held in Lon- 
don, on the 29th of this month, to answer the 
arguments against the measure in the late de- 
bate, and fortunately for conciliating Liberal 
feeling, Mr. Dixon, who is the leader of the 
Secular Education party in Parliament, will 
preside. Mary E. Beerpy. 
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the wishes of men, a regard that has too of- | MR. LEATHAM AND THE HUDDERSFIELD 


PETITION. 


We are often told that English politicians 
are more frank and honest than those of the 
United States. We fear this is not the case, 
if we may judge from the following corre. 
spondence between Miss Lydia Becker and 
Hon. E. A, Leatham. Mr. Leatham seems 
to have misstated an important fact in Parlia- 
ment, and now admits that the large petition 
which he is reported as quoting against Wo- 
man Suffrage, was, in fact, a petition in its 
favor. H. B. B, 

Mancnester, May 1, 1875. 

Sir,—In your speech on April 7th, on Mr, 
Forsyth’s Bill, you said that you represented 
a constituency containing 80,000 persons, and 
that you had that day presented a petition 
against the bill signed by 6,000 persons—that 
is to say, one in every twelve throughout the 
constituency. There is a grave error in this 
statement. The petition in question was in 
favor of the bill, and not against it, as you 
stated to the House. The error is repeated in 
the corrected proof of your speech, which you 
were good enough to furnish for the Woman 
Suffrage Journal, and as the readers of the 
Journal may be thereby misled as to the state 
of public opinion in Huddersfield respecting 
Mr. Forsyth’s Bill, I shall feel obliged if you 
will favor me with the needful correction.— 

Your obedient servant, 
Lypia E. Becker, 
Editor of the Woman Suffrage Journal. 
E. A. Leatuam, Esq., M. P. 
MR. LEATHAM’S REPLY. 
46, Eaton Squares, S. W. 
3rd May, 1875. 

Dear Madam.—I am obliged by your letter 
of Saturday, calling my attention to a mis- 
print in the Woman Suffrage Journal’s report 
of my speech upon that question. Iam sorry 
that this inaccuracy escaped my notice when 
correcting the slip which you were so courte- 
ous as to send to me. The context, however, 
shows that the blunder was not mine, but the 
reporter’s, since I was speaking entirely of 
petitions in favor of the bill. Mr. Hansard 
employed special reporters to take the speech, 
and this report is now before me. need 
scarcely say that there is no such error in that 
report. Believe me, dear Madam, yours very 
faithfully, E. A. Learuam. 

Miss Becker. 


The following is the extract of the speech 
referred to, taken from the proof corrected 
by Mr. Leatham for the Woman Suffrage Jour- 
nal:— 


. . «+ The hon. and learned gentleman has 
spoken about petitions. Never was there a 
more conspicuous failure. We all know how 
petitions are got up. Letus count the women 
in the constituencies we represent, and 
compare them with the number who had 
signed petitions in favor of this bill. I 
have opposed the bill before, and have drawn 
down upon myself the full stream of the hon. 
and learned gentleman’s agitation. Meetings 
have been held in my constituency, and wo- 
men, charming in everything but the false po- 
sition they were induced to assume upon a 
public platform, have addressed sympathetic 
audiences, who have admired their oratory 
through lorgnettes. (A laugh.) We know 
the result. Ihave receiveda memorial signed 
by 130 persons in favor of the bill; but I rep- 
resent a constituency of 12,000 electors, and 
containing 80,000 persons; and I to-day pre- 
sented a petition against the bill signed by 
6,000 persons—that is to say, one in every 
twelve throughout the constituency. (Hear, 
hear.) Let the hon. and learned gentleman 
convince the clients on whose behalf he pro- 
fesses to appear before he attempts to con- 
vince the House. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England eneneatie Clab.— Monday 


May 24, at 3.30 P. M., a Paper will be read by Mrs. 
Jula Ward Howe. 





New England Women’s Club.—Saturday, 
May 29, the Annual Meeting will be held at Freeman 
Place Chapel, at 11 o’clock. Reports of all the Com- 
mittees will be read, and officers chosen for the en- 
suing year. A lunch will be served at 1 o’clock (at 
Club Parlors, No. 3 Tremont Place,) to Club mem- 
bers and invited guests; tickets 50 cts. 


The Annual Meeting of the Moral Education 
Association will be held in Freeman Place Chapel 
on Thursday, May 27, at 10 A. M. Mrs, Abba G. 
Woolson, Mrs. A. H. Whipple, Dr. Safford-Blake, 
Dr. Mercy B. Jackson, Dr. Dio Lewis, Rev. G. H. 
Vibbert and others will address the meeting. All 
cordially invited. 





Deess Reform.—Ladies interested in the move- 
ments of the Dress Reform Committee, will have an 
opportunity to examine the different garments on 
Wednesday, May 26, in parlors No.3 Tremont Place, 
where members of the Committee will be present. 

Garments and patterns for sale at No. 4 Hamilton 
Place, Boston, 





DRESS REFORM, Roome No. 4 Hamil- 
ton Place, opposite Park Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. This is the only place of business authorized 
vy the Committee appointed by the New England 

omen’s Club. 

Women’s and children’s complete wardrobes made 
to order upon Hygienic principles, and approved by 
the medical faculty. 

All genuine garments and patterns bear the trade 
mark stamp, “Dress Reform Committee.” 

Address with stamp, ‘ 
S. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON. 


a 





The huge, drastic, griping, sickening pills, con- 
structed of crude, coarse and bulky ingredients, are 
fast being superseded by Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pur- 
gative Pellets, or Sugar-Coated, Concentrated Root 
and Herbal Juice, Anti-Bilious Granules—the “Lit- 
tle Giant” Cathartic or Multum in Parvo Physic. 
Modern Chemical Science enables Dr. Pierce to &x- 
tract from the juices of the most valuable roots and 
herbs their active medicinal principles, which, when 
worked into little Pellets or Granules, scarcely larget 
than mustard seed, renders each little Pellet as a- 
tive and powerful as a large pill, while they are much 
more palatable and pleasant in effect. 

Dr. IRA A. THAYER, of Baconsburg, Ohio, writes: 
“I regard your Pellets as the best remedy for the 
conditions for which you prescribe them of anything 
I have ever used, so mild and certain in effect, and 
leaving the bowels in an excellent condition. It 
seems to me they must take the place of all other 
cathartic pills and medicines.” 

Lyon & MACOMBER, druggists, Vermillion, D. T» 
say: “We think they are goiug to sell like hot cakes 
as soon as people get acquainted with them and wit 
spoil the pill trade, as those that have used them like 
them much better than large pills. 
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